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> ] Speaker Rayburn: Tribulations of Congress 
ph (See National Week) 
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Wherever America’s bombers and fighter planes roar across 
the skies, wherever our Navy’s battleships seek out and 
meet their foes, wherever our Army’s tanks and trucks and 
artillery wheel into battle—there, on every front, the handi- 
work of Bendix craftsmen goes into action! These thousands 
of Bendix men and women—and the hosts of sub-contrac- 
tor personnel behind them —are building America’s tools 
of victory: carburetion, ignition, landing gear, electrical 
units, instruments, signal equipment, radio, brakes and power 
controls. Their level-best goes into each... for America. 








Bendix men and women are meeting the tremendous production . é ~~ a’ Se C 
requirements of our Army and Navy. They have multiplied pro- . 
duction ten times, and are increasing it steadily, day by day. 
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ihe heart throb and the life- 
of your car isits Auto-Lite* 
ition system. The magic of 
complex system changes 
ltionless, dead weight into 
he living, moving, speeding 
hicle you enjoy. Auto-Lite 
lally means Auto Life. 
mever wear or neglect ham- 
the free flow of this living 
by, your whole car falters. 
len the flow stops, the car 


lops, that’s all there is to that. 


D, OHIO 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


et SOLER OIE 


CONSULT YOUR MOTOR. LIFE-LINE) TODAY 


Do not fail to have your car’s 
life-line checked regularly by 
acompetent service man. 
Should any one of its vital 
units need replacement, re- 
member this: every part and 
parcel of your Auto-Lite* igni- 
tion system has been made in 
duplicate for you. Be sure you 
get these original factory parts 
from your service man, car 
dealer, or one of the thousands 
of Auto-Lite Service Stations. 


SARNIA, ONTARIO 
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These Are the 
Vital Units of Your 
Car’s Life-Line 


SPARK PLUGS BATTERIES 


STARTING—LIGHTING 
and IGNITION SYSTEMS 


WIRE and CABLE 


In its 26 great manufacturing 

divisions, Auto-Lite is produc- 

ing for America’s Armed Forces 
on land, sea and in the air. 








WCF 
2 PE auto tire 


ORE THAN HALF OF AMERICA’S CAR MAKERS SPECIFY AUTO-LITE EQUIPMENT 











What about the unmarried man with de- 
pendents—will he be drafted? How about 
a married man with no children—will he 
be drafted? Will married men above 35 
years old be drafted? Will 18 and 19-year- 
old youths be drafted? These are only a 
few of the many questions raised as Wash- 
ington prepares to throw the draft ma- 
chinery into high gear. Presented are an- 
swers to the questions, concise information 
on what the average individual’s chances 
are of being inducted during 1942. 





SOLDIERING AS A CAREER............ Pr. 13 
“You'll never get rich . . .” is one line of a 
popular Army tune. The new pay scales 
just enacted won’t make millionaires of 
soldiers and sailors, but it will help to 
make life easier. Here, briefly and inter- 
estingly told, is the story of what the new 
pay envelopes will mean. 


THE U. S. DINNER TABLE................ P. 15 
Army and Allies’ demands are going to cut 
deep into the American menu. Eating-as- 
usual is out for the duration. Offered is a 
box score of our food assets and liabilities. 
It shows how much there is now, how much 
there will be later on, how the typical 
American diet will be affected by the war. 


U. S. ON THE OFFENSIVE.............. P.16 
Our victories in the Pacific and the agree- 
ment between Russia, Britain and the 
United States have opened the way for 
this country to take the offensive in both 
oceans—one against Germany, the other 
against Japan. Here is the grand strategy 
as plotted in Washington, London and 
Moscow for the defeat of the Axis. 


CONGRESS UNDER FIRE................ P.18 
When a Congressman gets an angry note 
from a constituent . . . and answers it with 


a hot argument—then something new has 
been added under the Capitol dome. 


Frankly, Congressmen say they are plain 
sick and tired of being made the whipping 
boys for decisions over which they have 
no control. They intend to fight back, in 
fact have already begun, as this article 
reveals. ; 


NAVY'S BALANCE SHEET.............. P. 22 
The Pictogram compares our naval claims 
with those of Japan . . . shows exactly how 
many battleships, aircraft carriers and 
cruisers each side says it has sunk or dam- 
aged. The story goes behind the claims, 
reveals the Battle of the Pacific in a new 
light. 


MORE POWERFUL AIRPLANEGS........ P. 40 
The names—Tomahawk, Airacobra, Light- 
ning, Warhawk, Tornado, Spitfire, Hurri- 
cane—sound and mean accurate destruc- 
tion. They are the names of some of the 
most deadly aircraft in existence. These 
Allied warplanes are powered by an amaz- 
ing engine, the story of which is graph- 
ically and dramatically told in this week’s 
March of Industry. 
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Vou 87 Thus 1s A MECHANIZED war’ 


He in the United States, 
mechanization rests 
upon more than 41,000 loco- 
motives — more than 2,000,000 freight cars — 
speeding on their own highways of 230,000 


miles of rail lines. 


> 


As the U.S. Army says in an official manual, 


“Rail transportation provides a service which 
insures that a body of troops and their im- 
pedimenta will be transported to destination 
with the least amount of inconvenience and 
fatigue. The railroads can supply equipment 
so combined . . . as to accommodate passen- 
gers, freight, livestock, vehicles, ammunition, 
baggage, and practically all else tendered for 
transportation.” 


And more and more freight, these days, is 


/ a < 

/ UNITED 
FOR 

VICTORY 


being “‘tendered for transportation” by rail 
—and is being handled as tendered. 


That is being done because of twenty years of 
planning and improvement since the last war, 
and because, since war started in Europe in 
1939, the railroads have steadily increased 
their capacity to keep pace with the country’s 
rising production. 


How much more they can do depends upon 
the materials for repair and maintenance, and 
for additional cars and locomotives, which 
they are permitted to get. Whatever that 
may be, the railroads will continue to make 
the fullest use of all their resources in their 
vital part of this mechanized war. 
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Are all the lamp bulbs in ert peer? shaded 
a 


and placed so that light does not glare in worker’s 


eyes? (| Yes (] No 


Glare from bare bulbs on shiny surfaces makes 
workers squint and strain to see, causing involun- 
tary “slow down” and unnecessary spoilage. Shad- 
ows from poorly placed lamps are another serious 
menace to efficient production. 





Have you a regular cleaning schedule for lighting 


fixtures? () Yes (] No 


Dirt and dust on lamps and fixtures can cut down 
light as much as 50%. “Light-wasting” dust exists 
in every factory, put in any machine operation 
where parts operate in a bath of oil, maintenance 
becomes especially important. Some plants find 
it pays to een fixtures as often as once a week. 





AmLa Lightwaster; 













... and tind 


the GUSWEL here / 


If you’re in war production, you know how 
good light speeds production, cuts dowa 
spoilage, keeps employees feeling better by 
making it easier to see. But maybe you're 
wasting precious light without knowing it. 
Here’s your chance to find out! 





Are walls and ceilings in vot sammy painted some 
light-reflecting color, and kept clean, so that light is 
increased without use of extra current? (| Yes {_} No 


Tests show that white, or cream colored, clean 
walls and ceilings can increase illumination 50% 
or more, speeding production, cutting down on 
accidents, and generally cheering workers who like 
to work in neat surroundings! 





LET G-E HELP YOU AVOID 
BEING A LIGHTWASTER 


If you’re wasting light in your plant, you ought 
to know about it right away. It’s bad enough 
to waste light at home. But in wartime factories 
it’s downright serious. If you have anything to 
do with a war material factory, check up on 
your lighting now. Call your G-E MAZDA lamp 
supplier or your own local lighting company, or 
write General Electric, Nela Park, Cleveland,0. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


MAZDA—not the name of a thing, 
but the mark of a research service 
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NewSqU ala 


All men 18 to 45 need to understand draft law changes that impend; need to 
know of their status as ranks of men with dependents are opened to the draft. 

The outlook then is to be as follows..... 

Unmarried men contributing no more than $50 a month to dependents can ex- 
pect to be called this year. If contributing more they still may be called. 

Married men can be reasonably sure that they won't be called in 1942. 

Men with children in their families can be assured that they won't be called 
until married men without children are exhausted. That's many months away. 

Married men with children, and independent incomes, may be treated as all 
other married men are treated. Present inequality, where men with independent 
incomes are being drafted regardless of family, is likely to be corrected. 

And: When men with families are drafted, those men whose families would not 
have a "reasonable subsistence" from pay allotment will be deferred longest. 

Family status, not age, will decide for the time being who goes to war. 

A family, plus a war job, will produce the longest deferment. 

This is on the basis of bona fide marriage before Dec. 8, 1941, and before 
draft was imminent. It's part of a wholly new set of standards. (See page 1l.) 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 























It seems very probable that draft age will be lowered to 18 before 1943. 
And: A lower draft age will delay still further the draft of married men. 
Army and Navy needs for men are very large and growing. Even so: Demands 
in 1942 can largely be filled from: (1) ranks of 1-A men in first draft; (2) 
ranks of new 20-2l-year registrants; (3) ranks of unmarried men aged 36 to 45. 
After that: Elections will be over. War will have changed Congress attitude. 
There'll be less resistance to tapping ranks of 2,500,000 18 and 19-year-olds. 
That means the prospect of further delay in a heavy call of married men. 














Always keep these points in mind..... 

It_is no idle boast that U.S. intends to try to invade Europe in 1942. 

An invasion effort, when it comes, will require at least 4,000,000 men. 

That effort, logically, will center in France, not Norway or Italy. 

The British, alone, don't have man power, or naval power, or air power to 
do the job. They must count on U.S. for Army, Navy and Air Force aid. 

That _ aid must be on a vast scale; must be geared to drive ahead regardless 
of cost, regardless of losses on way from U.S. to England, from England to Europe. 

So: Nobody can say definitely how big the U.S. Army will become, or who will 
eventually be called, or how titanic the effort ahead is to be. 

Once the real fight starts it won't stop until somebody is defeated. 
































The war's relative calm right now is deceptive; is covering up a situation 
that is none too certain. Points to watch are..... a 
Sevastopol in the Crimea, where Hitler is seeking a control that will (1) 





(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


give 





him a chance to control the Black Sea; (2) put heat on Turkey to give him aid, 
Libya, where Hitler's goal is to drive Britain from her Alexandria base. 
Kharkov, where Hitler is anchoring his line for a drive toward Rostov as the 








gateway to the route into the Caucasus and their oil fields. 


Hitler's 1942 strategy? It's to knock out Russia, to reach oil, to gain the 


Mediterranean and Black Sea control that will enable him to transport his oil. 


His chance of success? No more than 50-50. But it is to be a terrific 





fight, a fight that will decide how costly this war is to be for U.S. 


As to Japan..... 

She is Public Enemy No.2, reserved for future concentrated attention. 

Her navy has taken a bad beating from U.S. Navy and Army Air Forces. 

Her number will be up when and if Hitler is cornered in Europe. 

Otherwise: If Hitler isn't cornered this becomes a very costly and long war, 














At home, there is the first violent reaction against war controls, the first 


Spasm of resentment at attempts to organize and regiment the nation for war. 


As a result of this reaction..... 
Leon Henderson is allowing the lid to blow off some of his price ceilings; 





is starting to retreat under pressure. This retreat may become a rout. 


He's having to forget, at least temporarily, about nationwide gas rationing. 
Mr. Roosevelt is soothing the public's nerves with a promise not to lower 








draft ages immediately; with a hint that scrap rubber may give everybody tires. 


And: Congress is voting to bolster farm prices, to give soldiers much bigger 


incomes, to ease up on Treasury tax suggestions, to balk at price enforcement. 


again taking to strikes in a rather big way. 


So workers, rather naturally, are renewing demands for wage rises; are 
It isn't a healthy situation. 





Hard facts of the price and inflation outlook are these..... 
We're ending a year June 30 when the deficit will be near $20,000,000,000. 
We're starting a year July 1 when that deficit, plus RFC net outgo, will be 








around $60,000,000,000. That's the budget estimate and it may be low. 


At the same time: Wages are rising, farm prices are rising, individuals are 





getting record-breaking income. And: Volume of goods for sale is to decline. 


That's an inflation setup that sooner or later will have to be tackled. 
Some equally hard facts about the rubber situation are these..... 

The 1942 rubber Supply is officially set at 1,241,000 tons. 

The 1942 rubber demand is officially estimated at 813,000 tons. 

That's including synthetic and everything. It leaves 428,000 tons. 

Then: 1943 supply, including new synthetic, is to be around 861,000 tons. 
Demand for all uses, military, export and civilian, is to be 866,000 tons. 
Those are official estimates. They leave a deficit of 5,000 tons. 

So: New rubber for tires seems to be out. There's much enthusiasm about 




















reclaimed rubber and new materials for retreads. There will be some. But: There 


will 


(2) 


fuel 


be military demand for nearly all. And: New processes take scarce materials. 
This leads to some equally hard facts about gasoline and fuel oil..... 
Nationwide gas rationing still is in cards in order: (1) to save rubber; 
to release men for war jobs; (3) to permit tank car use in supplying East. 
A pipe line, coupled with water transport, will help relieve a threatening 
oil shortage for the East next winter. But: It won't end the gas shortage. 
Just remember this..... 

There isn't any way to avoid shortages in wartime. They are cumulative. 
And: There's no way, in Congress or out, to escape the fact thet we're in war. 


See also pages 15, 18, 30. 
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[| We're signing this pledge 


| Gy Thousands 
_ TO HELP AMERICA BUILD A 
PLANE EVERY 8 MINUTES 


a 













Pledge wy the Mircrafler 
To the end that American war plane producuce 
may reach the rate of one every eaght minutes of 
2 total of 60,000 for 1942=— 

To the end that there not be “: ‘too little, coo late” oo 
the battle fronts where our fighung meo are offer 
ing their lives for the preservation of my country - 
1 solemaly pledge my = support co the great ob- 
sectives of the Joint - Labor ee Produc 
coo Commuee of Goo: a oo Aurcraft Corporanoa. 





bREWORD: In April a Joint Labor-Management campaign was launched at Goodyear 

aft Corporation in cooperation with the War Production Board’s drive to attain the 
sident’s goal of 60,000 warplanes this year. Its slogan: a plane every 8 minutes will put 
Axis behind the 8-ball. The following advertisement, recently published in Akron papers, 


ils how Goodyear aircrafters responded. 


% Things have been happening 
A on fast here at Goodyear Aircraft 
— the big ‘ ‘Plane - Every- 
Eight-Minutes’’ rally a few 
weeks ago. 


elling us how we could help put Adolf, 
itohito and Bennie behind the 8-ball 
bs given us a real mark to shoot at. 


ousands have signed the Aircrafter’s 

ledge to do their best to help America 
oduce 60,000 warplanes this year — 
plane every 8 minutes. 


—_———— 





HOW GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORPORA- 
TION SERVES Tk: AIRPLANE INDUSTRY 


l. By building parts to manufac- 
turers’ specifications. 

2. By designing parts for alt types 
of planes. 





3. By re-engineering parts for mass 


production. 


4. By extending our research facil- 
ities to aid the solution of any 
design or construction problem. 








Every pledge was signed voluntarily, 
the American way. 


Suggestions for bettering our work, 
eliminating bottlenecks and saving 
materials are pouring in, too— 50, 60, 
70 and more every day. Many of them 
so good, it’s going to be mighty hard 
to pick the Grand Award Winners. 


And it’s inspiring to see the daily work- 
progress thermometers many assembly 
crews have put up on their jigs, to show 
how far ahead of schedule they are. 

You'd get a kick, too, out of the slogans 
everybody is contributing for the 
“Nippo-Nazi Say’’ posters all over the 

















plant. Bull’s-eye bell-ringers like “Stay 
out late with Mama, please Yokohama’”’ 
—or “Make more scrap, no hurt Jap.” 


That’s the spirit out here at Goodyear 
Aircraft. We're on the march, making 
every minute count more in doing our 
share of the work necessary to deliver 
a plane every eight minutes — to make 
America first in the air. 


For we know that until our airmen rule 
the skies, neither life, liberty nor pur- 


suit of happiness will be secure in this 


world again. 


We repeat, this is our war, too — and 
as soldiers of the production line, we're 
pledging our finest effort to help win it. 


Berlin, Rome, Tokyo papers, please copy. 
JOINT LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 


COMMITTEE 


W. E. Fowler, A. C. Michaels, 


Co-Chairmen 
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he March of the Nemy 


Drive for Scrap Rubber . . . U. S.-British Production Board . .. 


Law to Aid Small Business . . . Curtailment 


Rubber. At a signal from the President, 
a two weeks’ nationwide campaign was be- 
gun to collect all the discarded rubber prod- 
ucts in the country. The Government 
wants everything, from leaky raincoats 
and punctured hot-water bottles to dis- 
carded tires. 

Official collectors of this pile of ‘scrap 
will be the 400,000 gasoline service stations 
that dot all crossroads and the corners of 
most busy thoroughfares. Oil companies 
are donating the services of their men. 
Stations will pay 1 cent a pound for the 
scrap. The Rubber Reserve Co. will pur- 
chase the scrap from the oil companies at 
$25 a ton. In a fortnight a total of 2,000,- 
000 or more tons is expected. 

Civilian hopes for tires, however, were 
dashed by Under Secretary of War Pat- 
terson and other witnesses before the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee, 
which is considering a bill to release a 
meager 3,500 tons of crude rubber a year 
to recap tires. Said Mr. Patterson: “We 
need rubber to equip the Army and Navy 
and we believe their needs should come 
before civilians.” 

Purpose of the scrap-collection campaign 
is to offset somewhat the loss this nation 
suffered when Japan captured Malaya and 


the Dutch East Indies. 


Victory. Pearl Harbor was partially 
avenged in two Navy engagements with 
Japanese forces. The Japanese, however, 
made small-scale landings on Attu Island 
at the tip of the Aleutian Archipelago. 
Following reports of a substantial victory 
over the enemy at Midway came a Navy 
communiqué detailing the triumph in the 
Coral Sea. 

The toll: More than 15 ships, including 
1 aircraft carrier, 3 heavy cruisers, 1 light 
cruiser, 2 destroyers, more than a score of 
planes. In addition, severe damage to more 
than a score of ships. 

The cost: Three U.S. vessels, including 
the aircraft carrier Lexington; minor dam- 
age to other ships; loss of several planes. 

The Midway victory is reported by mili- 
tary and naval officials to have netted 
four aircraft carriers, at least 250 airplanes 
and some other vessels. 

Result: Japan suffered crippling damage. 


Materials. Victories at sea, however, are 
resulting in no slowing of the U.S. war 
effort. WPB officials J. S. Knowlson and 
W. L. Batt implemented earlier statements 
that nonessential producers could expect 
no metals or other scarce goods by an- 
nouncing rations for war plants. 


8 


The industrial rationing system is called 
allocations classification, an involves in- 
ventory control under Priorities Regulation 
No. 11. Henceforth, most war plants must 
operate under the Production Require- 
ments Plan, whereby their flow of materials 
will be regulated by the Government. 


War production. President Roosevelt 
announced creation of a Combined Pro- 
duction and Resources Board and a Com- 
bined Food Board to speed war supplies. 
Task of the agencies will be to see that 
both the U.S. and Britain make the best 





What the Russian Pact 
Means to the War Effort 


Important decisions by the United 
Nations have been announced, bearing 
both on the conduct of war and the 
arrangement of peace. Chief figure in 
negotiations was Soviet Foreign Af- 
fairs Commissar Molotov. 

The Soviet leader conferred in Lon- 
don with Britons, in Washington with 
President Roosevelt, and returned to 
Moscow with one binding agreement, 
one strong promise. 

The promise: That both the United 
States and England recognize the 
“urgent task of creating a second front 
in Europe in 1942.” Into this diplo- 
matic language was read a pledge that 
U.S.-British forces would undertake 
the task. 

The agreement: That Britain and 
Russia will make no separate peace 
with Germany or any Nazi allies; that 
both powers will unite with other na- 
tions to preserve a common peace. 
But: That Russia and Britain will 
police Europe until that common peace 
is assured or for at least 20 years. 

Significantly, the British-Russian 
alliance made no mention of territorial 
boundaries in Europe, although both 
affirmed the Atlantic Charter in stat- 
ing that neither would seek new ter- 
ritory for itself. 











use of their facilities. Example: This coun- 
try might concentrate on long-range bomb- 
ers that can fly to Europe, while England 
will build fighter planes. 


Transportation. Bus travelers received 
news of wartime restrictions from the 
Office of Defense Transportation. Hence- 
forth intercity bus lines will not compete, 
may not continue express services or runs 
that carry too few passengers both ways. 
Special service to amusement centers is 
banned. 

ODT added that, unless milk distribu- 























































of Bus Services 


tors take immediate and drastic conseryg 
tion measures, lack of rubber will for 
most milk trucks off the streets in less thay 
two years. 


Rations. Permanent gasoline rations fy 
the Eastern States will become effectiyg 
July 15. Motorists are to be given ratiag 
books good for a year, with sheets g 
coupons good for stipulated periods. Meap 
while, nationwide gasoline rationing rs 
remained confused. 

WPB official Joseph L. Weiner di 
counted the imminence of rations for mog 
other civilian supplies, such as food, cloth 
ing, and shoes. In the offing, however 
were rationing prospects of coffee, te 
and cocoa. 


























Small business. The President signed 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation Bi 
providing WPB with $150,000,000 to ai 
small factories to enter war industries. 
addition, WPB Chief Nelson gets author 
ty to break down Army and Navy o 
tracts into subcontracts, to direct 
orders be given to small plants or pog 
of small plants. WPB advises small busy 
nesses to pool facilities for specific jot 


Oil. WPB approved immediate constr 
tion of a 550-mile oil pipe line from Long. 
view, Tex., to Salem, IIl., capable of ship 
ping 300,000 barrels a day. A year 4 
the project was turned down on 
ground that steel was more valuable ¢s 
where. Now the line will be built of cad 
iron and seamless steel tubing, rather th 
steel plate. 


Electricity. WPB’s Knowlson told 
House committee that the war agency 
risking a power shortage by diverting o 
per to shell plants. These fears were é 
counted by C. W. Kellogg, president of t 
Edison Electric Institute, who guaran 
sufficient power for war industries. Cay 
sumers in some areas, however, face pv} 
able curtailments so war plants can oper 
at peak. 


Relief. Despite war and developing m= 
power shortages, the Government still #4 
the need for relief. The House refused 
abolish the Work Projects Administrati 
but trimmed its budget to $280,000,000 
the next fiscal year. | 

Civilian Conservation Corps, howevet, 
under the economy ax and the Forest 
ice is wondering who will fight fires n 3 
season ahead if the Senate concurs 1° 
House action. 
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| V. RALTENBORN says, “Here Is America’s Answer” 


fritten by H. V. Kaltenborn, famous radio : | . 

wws analyst, after a trip through a plant 

yf the American Locomotive Company) Lh ; Pie = 
. , 
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I WATCHED tanks being rushed to completion 
alongsids giant Steam—Liners and Diesei- 
Liners. iiere was power *o att7ck, power to 
transport, power to supply...mobile power 
taking shape under skilled hands, witha 
hundred years of engineering know-how back of 
every man. And when they told me that dozens 
of other items of ordnance were keeping an 
army of these men busy, I felt that we were 
winning the battle of production at last. 
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I LOOKED IN on the gun carriage assembly. 
Those gun carriages cost twice as much 
as the actual gun, and are as difficult 
to manufacture as a tank. Like the tanks, 
they cost about a dollar a pound. And 
again, like the tanks, the production 
figures are good. At Fort Bragg, the 
other day, I learned what those carriages 
can do when the guns go into action. 
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I WISH you could have seen 


told those new forges take a 


se big red-hot ingot for 
sail a breech-block and knead 
nt of th it like dough! Then it’s 


machined right here to 
watch—work accuracy... 
It’s a heartening thing 
to see our America swing 
into victory tempo on 
the factory front. 
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AMERICAN 
I SAW big war heads being machined for those 
weveh LOCOMOTIVE $15,000 torpedoes that carry 600 pounds of 





est Sen T.N.T. at 40 miles an hour. I saw a lot of 
ein) MANUFACTURERS OF MOBILE POWER them. In fact, everywhere I looked I saw an 
oie STEAM, DIESEL AND ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES encouraging profusion and a cheering volume 
of production. But the best part of the 
MARINE DIESELS, T ; 
. a Soe ee ne story is the part I cannot tell. We’1ll tell 
) 





that part to Hitler...first! 











COOLING UNIT 
HOUSINGS 


FACTORY FABRICATED STEEL 
MILITARY QUARTERS 


FIGURE WITH BUTLER ENGINEERS 
ON SHEET STEEL PARTS FUNCTION 
AL TO YOUR PRODUCT — OR ON 
ANY OF THE REGULAR BUTLER 
PRODUCTS SHOWN BELOW — PAR 
TICULARLY ANY ESSENTIAL TO THE 
PROSECUTION OF THE WAR. 









_—— 
BUTLER MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY 


FACTORIES: KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


GALESBURG, ILL. 





HIGHWAY TRANSPORT TANKS 


il 
PREFABRICATED STEEL FACTORY BUILDINGS 
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IF YOU NEED HELP TO PRODUCE FASTER 
Call Upon The Skill And High Aptitude OF BUTLER Sheet 
Steel Craftsmen And The Extra Facilities OF BUTLER Factories. 
The skill and high aptitude of Butler craftsmen comes from 41 
years of multiple product manufacturing. Both have been 
sharpened by fourfold production of Butler Steel Products 
essential to the prosecution of the war. Freeze orders on 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


other Butler Steel products have released capacity to fabri- 
| cate special steel parts functional to the wartime products of 
other manufacturers. If you have a “bottleneck” in sheet 
steel fabrication by the riveting, bolting, seaming or weld- 
ing methods write, phone or wire for a Butler engineer. 

















OIL DISTRIBUTING PLANTS 


GASOLINE 
DELIVERY TANKS OfL FIELD TANKS 


ait’ = [pe 
MODERNISTIC PANEL-STEEL 


PREFABRICATED MACHINE SHOPS SERVICE BUILDINGS CAMOUFLAGED TYPE AIRPLANE HANGARS 








PRESSED STEEL 
AIRPORT RUNWAYS 


WELDED PRESSED STEEL 
MACHINE FRAMES 










WELDED STEEL OPERATING 
CAB FOR LOCOMOTIVE 
CRANE SHOWN AT LEFT 
ag zd 
AIRPLANE 
PARTS 
WAGONS 


Address All inquiries To 
1285 Eastern Ave., Kansas City, Missouri 
985 Sixth Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn 


OTHER SALES OFFICES: WASHINGTON, NEW YOR! 
CHICAGO, ATLANTA, SHREVEPORT AND HOUSTON 


Representatives In Other Principal Cities 


; PA 


BUTANE GAS 
SYSTEMS 


| ae 
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TANES 


STEEL GRAIN BINS 


——— 

















BUTLER 
1285 Eastern Avenue 965 Sixth Avenue. S. E. FIRM NAME 
Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Send complete information on your facilities for BY. 
fabricating. ADDRESS 
CITY. STATE 
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HOW DRAFT WILL AFFECT 
MEN WITH DEPENDENTS 


Establishment of New Basis for Classifying Registrants for Service 


Children, war work as 
determining the order of 
swmmons for family heads 


Three decisions vital to millions of Amer- 
ian families have now been made. These 
decisions affect the lives of all men from 
18 through 44. They are: 

First, a decision to build a mass Army 
to invade continental Europe in 1942, not 
in 1943 or 1944 as first planned. The offi- 
cal announcement is for an Army of 
4500,000 and an Air Force of 1,000,000 
men—this year. 

Second, a decision by President Roose- 
velt not to ask Congress at this time for 
power to draft men of 18 and 19 years. 

Third, a decision by Congress to provide 
monthly allotments for dependents of men 
in the services. 

As a result of these three decisions the 
whole basis for classifying men for mili- 
lary service is to be changed. 

In the past: Any man who could prove 
that he had persons financially dependent 
upon him for support was deferred from 
service. This meant postponement of mili- 
tary service for all married men except 
those relative few who possessed independ- 
ent incomes that assured support for their 
dependents. It meant also deferment for a 
large number of men with dependent par- 
ents, grandparents, sisters, brothers, uncles 
or other relatives. 

In the future: Dependency no longer is 
to be the only test for deferment of a fam- 
ily man. For the immediate future, heads 
of families may be deferred as a group 
regardless of their financial status. But by 
November 1, when the Army puts the al- 
lotment pay system into effect, many 
single men with parents, grandparents, 
sisters, aunts, or other relatives depend- 
ent upon them are to be drafted. For the 
future, when it becomes necessary to draft 
men with families, Congress has recom- 
mended a new system governing the order 
m which married men are to be called. 

; recommendations, however, are not 
binding on local boards and there may be 
Many exceptions. 
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This action is raising new questions in 
every family with men in the fighting age 
group—18 through 44. Is a man with a 
bank account and income from stocks and 
bonds to be drafted while those without 
savings are not? Are aging parents to be 
left without adequate support? Who will 
pay the doctor’s bills for a sick or crippled 
relative who-has been supported by a man 
now to be drafted? Why are some local 


Barrow in Jersey Journal 
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boards reclassifying married men while 
others are deferring them? What of men 
who are divorced or separated from their 
wives? Are men with children to be given 
special treatment? How about men work- 
ing in war industries? What of married 
men already classified as 1-A by their local 
draft boards? 

These questions now can be answered 
with some degree of accuracy. Here is the 
situation facing men in the different 
groups: 

18 or 19 year old. This young man 
will be registered by Selective Service June 
30. In July, local draft boards will classify 


him—in most cases as 1-A. Under present 
law this man cannot be drafted, but in 
October or November President Roosevelt 
is expected to ask Congress for authority 
to draft 18 and 19-year-olds. That means 
that, in all probability, a man in this age 
group will not see service until November 
or December unless he volunteers. In the 
meantime, both the Army and Navy are 
intensifying their campaigns for voluntary 
enlistments. 

A man just turning 20. This young man 
is subject to draft as soon as he passes his 
twentieth birthday. Congress has sug- 
gested that all young men reaching the 
draft age of 20 be inducted before local 
draft boards dip into the ranks of mar- 
ried men. 

An unmarried man with no depend- 
ents. This man is almost certain to be 
called within the next few months. Most 
of these men, including those in the 36 
through 44-year age group, will be taken 
in draft calls of July, August and Septem- 
ber. 

Unmarried man with dependents. Up 
to now, this man has been deferred from 
service unless he had property or an in- 
dependent income adequate to care for a 
dependent parent, grandparent, sister, 
brother or other relative. As soon as the 
allotment pay plan, retroactive to June 1, 
is put into effect, he is to be eligible 
for immediate induction. Monthly al- 
lowances for the support of these de- 
pendents are to be paid by the War 
Department: $37 for parent, with 
$10 additional for a second parent (in-laws 
are to be considered parents), and $5 ad- 
ditional for each other dependent relative. 
The maximum allotment for such depend- 
ents is to be $50. In those cases where the 
dependents will nct be able to maintain 
“reasonable subsistence” with the allot- 
ment payments, the unmarried man still 
will be deferred. 

Married man without children. This 
man will remain in class 3-A and be de- 
ferred from service until all or substantial- 
ly all unmarried men are called for service. 
The present needs of the Army and Navy 
are not expected to require the drafting of 
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married men for eight or nine months— 
probably not until February. 

A married man whose wife is working 
or able to work. This man is to be de- 
ferred until all single men have been called. 
Under the new plan, the wife’s ability to 
provide for her own support is not the con- 
trolling factor. However, when circum- 
stances require that married men_ be 
drafted, those whose wives are financially 
independent will be called ahead of those 
whose wives are financially dependent. In 
each case the monthly allotment of $50 
will be considered by the local board in 
determining whether the wife can main- 
tain a “reasonable subsistence” if her hus- 
band were drafted. 

A married man with an independent 
income. This man, too, will be deferred 
until Selective Service headquarters directs 
local boards to draft men. The 
fact that the man has an income or prop- 
erty sufficient to provide for his wife. will 
not be considered until the local board 
starts taking married men. Then this man’s 
income, together with the allotment pay, 
will be considered by the draft board in 
judging whether he should be called into 
service. 

A man married since this country en- 
tered the war. No man who was married 
on or after Dec. 8, 1941, will be deferred 
because of his family. This applies also to 
men who were married before the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, at a time when they 
were about to be drafted. 

A married man with children. This man 
will not be called for induction until the 
supply of single men and married men 
without children has been exhausted. Here 
again, when the local board begins to tap 
the group of men with children, the finan- 
cial test will be applied to determine which 
men are to be called and which to be de- 
ferred. The allotment plan provides $12 
monthly for the first child 
and $10 for each additional 
child in addition to the $50 
for the wife. (See page 13.) 

A widower with children. 
This man will be in the 
same group as men with 
wives and children. 

A man with a child born 
since Dec. 8, 1941. This 
man will be classed with all 
other men with children. He 
will not be subject to call 
until all eligible married 
men without children have 
been inducted. 

A married man above 
35 years of age. So far 
there is no plan to call men 
by age groups. At present, 
the Army is just as inter- 


married 
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ested in recruiting men above 35 as it is 
the younger men. The law permits the 
President to order men called up by age 
groups, however, should the Army’s re- 
quirements change. - 

A married man not living with his wife 
but supporting her. This man will be 
classed as unmarried for draft purposes. 
He will be subject to call with those men 
supporting parents or sisters or brothers. 
The same rule will apply to men who are 
divorced but paying alimony. Here again 
the financial test will apply. The $50 
monthly allotment payable to wives can 
be paid as alimony. 

A married man in war work. Married 
men already are being classified as 3-B if 
they are working in war industries. A mar- 
ried man in this classification will not be 
called until substantially all married men 
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WILL FATHERS GO TO FIGHT... 





WHILE YOUNG WAR WORKERS CONTINUE DRAFT-EXEMPT? 


not working in war industries have beep 
taken by the Army or Navy. Chances of 
most men in this category ever being 
drafted are slight. 

A married man already classified gs 
1-A. If this man is not inducted by the 
time the new regulations are put into ef. 
fect, he will be permitted to appeal his 
classification either to his local board ar to 
the appeal boards. Allowing for some mis. 
takes, these appeals normally will be 
granted on the basis of the new regula. 
tions. 

Within each of these groups, the final 
test for draft or deferment will remain a 
financial one. It will depend upon the state 
of the family finances. The intent is to 
defer only those men in each group who 
are essential to the financial support of 
their dependents after the monthly allot- 
ments are taken into account or who are 
doing essential war work. 

The new law defines the test as “reason- 
able subsistence.” What that term means 
specifically has been left to the Selective 
Service headquarters and to the local 
boards for decision. Presumably it will 
mean that the dependents must be able to 
live at something approximating their pre- 
vious living standard if the head of the 
family is drafted. 

All these are the general rules that are 
to be laid down for the local draft boards 
during the next two or three months. Their 
application by 6,000 local boards will not 
be uniform. Each local draft board will 
interpret the rules according to its own 
lights. 

Up to now, a number of boards have 
classified some men with dependents in 
1-A and ordered them inducted. Other 
boards have leaned backwards to protect 
the family unit, with the result that all 
married men, regardless of the state of 
family finances, have been deferred. In 
part, these differences maj 
have been dictated by vari- 
ations in the supply of men 
without dependents and by 
the quotas given the boards 
to fill. Under the new plan, 
Selective Service head- 
quarters is prepared to pre- 
vent a local board from re- 
classifying any married men 
until substantially all u- 
married men with depend 
ents in all board areas have 
been inducted. Men with 
children are not to be taken 
until all eligible married 
men without children have 
been called. Draft boards 
have the authority to ap 
peal and obtain readjust: 
ments of their quotas. 
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Soldiering as a Career: 
Effect of New Pay Scale 


Favorable Status of Service Men Compared With Civilian Workers 


Meaning of increased 
rates, aid to families, 
higher living allowances 


Service in the ranks of the Army and 
Navy, now that Congress hes provided a 
new scale of pay, can become as attrac- 
tive a career financially as that of an in- 
dustrial wage earner. 

At the same time, the career of a com- 
missioned officer in either service is defi- 
nitely improved from a financial stand- 
pint for the lowest grades and made 
slightly better in the higher grades through 
increased living allowances. 

As a result of the efforts in the House 
by Representative Rankin (Dem.), of 
Mississippi, and in the Senate by Senator 
La Follette (Prog.), of Wisconsin, the 
American Army and Navy now going to 
war are to be the highest paid in the 
world. In addition is the compensation of 
clothing, shelter, medical care and better 
and more food than any army has ever 
had. The new pay and allowance increases 
are to be effective as of June 1. 

Service men also can obtain life insur- 
ance up to $10,000 at low rates and fam- 
ilies left behind will be given some modest 
care through other Government grants. 

These financial advantages are not now 
being matched in many sectors of industry. 
Details showing what the Army and Navy 
now have to offer reveal interesting data. 

Take an Army private. His base pay 
now is $50 a month, against a previous $30. 
Promotion to private, first class, would 
bring base pay up to $54. If an ordinary 
private serves overseas his pay jumps to 
$60 a month. He also may get other allow- 
ances for special service. As a parachutist 
he would get a bonus of $50 a month. 

This pay is in addition to living expenses, 
which are provided by the Army. A private 
thus is definitely better off than one of the 
2,500,000 factory workers who now earn 
less than $20 a week, or only about $80 
‘month. Even if the private is married, 
his wife would be almost as well off as the 
low-paid factory worker’s wife, for she 
would be receiving $22 from her husband 
and $28 from the Government. 

Now, take a corporal. Promotion 
comes relatively fast in a growing army, 
and corporals receive $66 a month under 
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United States* 


overseas service only. 





Monthly Payments to Enlisted Men 
Of American and Foreign Armies 


Enlisted grades _ old new Great 

rate rate Australia** Canada Britain Russia Germany Japan 
Private % 30 $ 50 $ 62.10 % 35 $12.20 %4 $21.60 $0.30 
Private, first class 36 54 — 41 19.80 — 30.80 43 
Corporal 54 66 94.20 46 24.30 7 47.48 61 
Sergeant 60 78 102.00 60 36.50 14 67.20 92 
Staff sergeant 72 96 110.10 75 48.70 20 _ _ 
First sergeant 84 114 117.30 85 51.70-6080 25 74.72 2.04 
Master sergeant 126 138 141.60 106 73.00 28 — 5.13 


*Plus 20 per cent additional for foreign service. **Pay rates shown are for volunteers for 











—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR LA FOLLETTE 
Sponsored pay raises 


new pay scales. For overseas service they 
would get $79.20, or $950.40 a year. Few 
single men making as much as $2,000 a 
year would have that sum left after paying 
bills for rent, food and clothing. But Army 
men have none of these expenses. 

Sergeants are the highest-paid noncom- 
missioned officers. The lowest rank gets 
a base pay of $78 a month, with a staff 
sergeant receiving $96, a first sergeant $84, 
and a master sergeant $138. 

Like other soldiers, sergeants also re- 
ceive 20 per cent bonuses for overseas 
duty and get automatic 5 per cent in- 
creases for each three years they spend 
in service up to 30 years. 


Total incomes of sergeants thus com- 
pare favorably with higher-paid industrial 
workers, few of whom average much more 
than $50 a week, or about $217 a month. 
A master sergeant serving overseas can 
earn as much as $165.60 a month, plus 
subsistence and clothing. 

Now, take the Navy. Base Navy pay 
is the same as Army pay for similar ranks. 
Thus an apprentice seaman gets $50, a 
second-class seaman $54, a first-class sea- 
man $66. Petty officers receive the same 
pay as sergeants, ranging from $78 for 
third class to $138 for chief petty officers. 

In addition, sailors and petty officers 
receive the 20 per cent bonus for sea duty, 
and another $5 to $30 a month for subma- 
rine service, depending upon regulations. 

Warrant officers in the Army and 
Navy can earn substantially more than 
noncommissioned officers. Pay scales start 
at $1,800 a year, and, after 20 years’ serv- 
ice, a Navy warrant officer can earn more 
than $3,000 a year. Warrant officers also 
receive rent allowances in certain circum- 
stances up to $105 a month. This is higher 
pay than the lower commissioned ranks 
get, with subsistence and uniforms thrown 
in. Also, Army and Navy men can retire 
at three-fourths pay after 30 years’ service. 

Family allowances in addition to Army 
and Navy pay, have been approved by 
Congress. These allowances can be paid 
to the dependents of soldiers and sailors 
whose base pay is $78 a month or less—or 
from the grade of sergeant or petty officer, 
third class, down. 

The table shows in detail how allow- 
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ances for men in U.S. armed forces usually 
will operate: 





Gov't From, 

Class A i he. fe 
Wife, no child............ S25 $22 $50 
Wife, one child............ +0 22 62 
Wife, two children...... 50 54 72 
Class B—(with no 

Class A dependents) 
One parent 15 22 37 
Two paretits 25 29 47 
One parent, one 

NE + shcadicccranisiedicaiben 20 22 42 
One parent, two 

[=e 25 92 47 
Class B—(with 

Class A dependents) 
SE III scssinccucinatatins 15 5 20 
Two parents ............... 25 5 30 
One parent, one 

RIE ac ccstucicsonccipsaiies 20 5 25 
One parent, two 

SII. «cc senstietaieensicien 25 5 30 


Each child over one will receive an ad- 
ditional allowance of $10 a month. Allow- 
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DOUGH FOR DOUGHBOYS 


ances to wives and children are compul- 
sory, but payments to other dependents 
are optional with the service man. Class B 
payments also are limited to an aggre- 
gate outlay by the Government of $50 a 
month. 

In general, service pay scales and al- 
lowances bring soldiers’ and _ sailors’ in- 
comes close to the level of industrial 
workers. Department of Labor reports for 
December show that half of the workers 
in factories received less than $30 a week, 
or approximately the income of a first 
sergeant, without subsistence. 

Among 5,600,000 war workers, only 
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1,200,000, or slightly more than a fifth, 
were earning more than $50 a week. If 
work continues steadily through the year, 
this would amount to about $2,600 a year. 

Thus the incomes of the army of fight- 
ers and the army of workers are tending 
to approach one another. Wage earners 
in the lowest-paid groups, whether mar- 
ried or single, probably would be as well 
off materially in the Army. Among the 
better-paid workers, however, induction 
probably would require families to make 
financial as well as other sacrifices. 

Compared to other countries, the 
United States is rivaled only by Australia 
in its pay scales. The accompanying table 
shows that Australia’s overseas contingents 
are paid more on a dollar basis, but this 
is believed by Congressmen to be off- 
set by the fact that the American dol- 
lar has more purchasing power than any 
other currency. 

Aside from Australia, no other country 
approaches U. S. scales. Canada offers 
privates only $35 a month, Great Britain 
only $12.20 and Germany only $21.60. The 
Russian soldier fights for $4 a month and 
the Japanese for a mere 30 cents. 

Family allowances now being offered 
also are said to compare favorably with 
other countries. They are substantially 
above the last war, when the basic allot- 
ment was $30 a njonth instead of $50, with 
$15 being paid fy the Government and 
$15 by the soldier out of a private’s pay 
of $30. 

Commissioned officers in both services 
also are to receive more compensation 
under present scales. 

Ensigns and second lieutenants receive 
the most substantial increases. Their base 
pay jumps from $1,500 to $1,800 a year. 
In addition, unmarried officers receive $21 
a month for food and $45 a month for rent 
if quarters are not provided. Married 
junior officers’ allowances are $60 for rent 
and $42 for food. 

Since these officers are almost always 
young men in their 20s, the compensation 
compares favorably with what they could 
expect in private life in normal times. If 
they are single, their total income will be 
$2,592; if married, $3,024 a year. 

Higher officers receive no increase in 
base pay, but living allowances are raised. 
Officers’ pay also varies according to length 
of service. Maximum annual incomes for 
the different ranks are: 

First lieutenant or Navy lieutenant, 
junior grade: $3,704, up $252. 

Army captain or Navy 
$4,584, up $192. 

Army major or lieutenant commander: 
$6,066, up $168. 

Lieutenant colonel or 
$7,271, up $108. 


lieutenant 


commander: 


Colonel or Navy captain: $7,944, up 
279 


Brigadier general or rear admiral 
(lower half): $7,944, up $72. 

Major general or rear admiral: $9,944, 
up $72. 

Commissioned officers also receive bo. 
nuses of 10 per cent for overseas or seq 
duty and special allowances for flying and 
armored division work. A $100-a-month 
bonus is paid for parachute duty. 

Congress thus is acting to make military 
service more attractive financially through. 
out enlisted and commissioned ranks. Ney 
pay schedules, furthermore, are designed 
to become permanent. Proposals to end 
them after the war were turned down 
Prospects are, therefore, that groundwork 
is being laid to induce men to make per. 
manent careers in military and _ naval 
services. 

Offsetting the income inducements, how- 
ever, are losses of individual liberty and 
freedom of action. Men in the services are 


Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 
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subject to stricter discipline in peace a 
well as in war. Also, many are denied the 
normal comforts of family life. 

In wartime, the factor of danger is added 
to military and naval life. The significance 
of this factor is established statistically by 
the fact that only the Government cal 
write war risk insurance on terms that 
service men can afford. Amounts of wat 
insurance to individual men are limited 
to $10,000. 

In arranging higher pay scales, there 
fore, Congress feels that it is compensit- 
ing only partially for the sacrifices beim 
demanded. 
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Drastic Changes Ahead 
For U.S. Dinner Table 


Needs of Armed Forces and Allies to Bring Scarcity of Some Foods 


Smaller consumption of 
meats, canned goods; 
more use of starches 


Americans are about to be forced to 
change their eating habits. This change is 
to come in spite of record-breaking pro- 
duction of nearly all kinds of foodstuffs. 

Not that everybody won’t have all the 
food he needs or wants. He will have. The 
only thing is that there will be scarcity of 
some foods and abundance of others. Eat- 
ing-as-usual will be discouraged for the 
duration of the war. 

The reasons why are two. One is the 
immense volume of specific types of food 
that will be consumed by the mass Army 
now to be created by this country. The 
other is the need of Great Britain and of 
Russia for great and growing amounts of 
American foodstuffs. Claude R. Wickard, 
Secretary of Agriculture, has the job of 
dividing up American food supplies among 
the services, the consumers at home and 
American allies abroad. 

Mr. Wickard hopes that he can divide 
up domestic foodstuffs equitably without 
asystem of rationing. He is not able to 
divide up imported foodstuffs with such 
ease, however. Sugar already is rationed 
and it is announced that coffee and tea 
and cocoa will need to be rationed. 

Otherwise, the food situation in detail is 
this: 

Meats in general. To be scarce during 
August, September, October, November, 
and maybe later. A growing Army re- 
quires immense amounts of meat, as sol- 
diers eat 306 pounds per man per year 
on the average compared with 172 pounds 
as an average for civilians. 

Pork. This is the big American meat 
crop and a bumper production should 
begin to reach market in December, 
thereby relieving a tight situation. 

Beef. To be short, as people turn from 
pork products to other meats. The same 
applies to mutton, lamb and veal. 

Fat meats. Pork roasts, pork chops, beef 
steaks, hams are to be trimmed of fat and 
sold as lean cuts to provide fats for indus- 
try and for fat-starved allies. 

Canned meats. To be very scarce, 
owing (1) to a limited supply of contain- 
ets; (2) to the immense demand from the 


United States Army and Navy and from 
Allied nations. 

Canned fish. Supplies are to be limited. 
The Army and Navy are taking much of 
the pack of salmon, of herring and of 
tuna. Fresh fish supplies are affected by 
submarine operations that cause the Navy 
and Coast Guard to take many boats. 

Canned fruits and vegetables. Supply 
to be affected by limited amounts of tin. 
Prices of canned fruits and vegetables are 
being held up to encourage as big a pack 
as possible. 

Chickens. Abundant, and consumption 
encouraged. 





corn and rye flour ali are available in any 
required quantity. 

Whether or not food will have to be 
rationed in the United States will be in- 
fluenced by two factors. The first is the 
amount of hoarding. If the public starts 
to hoard, rationing will be forced to as- 
sure fairness. The second is the amount 
of shipping. If shipping increases, sugar, 
coffee, tea, bananas, etc., will become more 
plentiful. But: More domestic foodstuffs 
will move abroad. Britain could use three 
times as much, Russia ten times as much 
as they are receiving. 

All of this means that the American 


‘ 
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HOME, NOT SO SWEET, HOME: Like sugar, other staple American foods 
are on the scarce list, but even so this nation won‘’t go hungry during the war 


Eggs. To be abundant. 

Fluid milk. Immense production of 
122,000,000,000 pounds in sight for 1942, 
but, price ceilings are encouraging farmers 
to sell their milk for butter and evapo- 
rated milk. 

Cheese. Abundant. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables. To be in 
very large supply, but transportation to 
market is a problem in some parts of the 
country. 

Cereals. Supplies are immense, with 
the third bumper crop of wheat. Wheat, 





housewife is to be forced to face a changed 
food outlook. She no longer can expect to 
live out of a can. Shortage of gasoline and 
rubber will force less eating out. Packaged 
foods are likely to be less abundant. A 
sugar shortage affects canning. 

The result is that there will be much 
more home cooking. Simple dishes will 
become more popular. Emphasis is likely 
to be placed upon starches, which are 
abundant, while there will be less meats. 

Even so, the United States still will be 
the best-fed nation in the world. 
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AMERICA ON THE OFFENSIVE: 
READY TO STRIKE ON TWO FRONTS 


Victories Over Japan Open Way for Blows in Both Atlantic and Pacific 


Huge task of landing army 
and maintaining supply lines 
in an invasion of Europe 


The United States is prepared now to 
move toward offensives in both the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans. 

In the Atlantic, the decision is made 
that the American Army is to be thrown 
into action on a new front in Europe 
some time this year. In the Pacific, the 
start of a process of squeezing Japan by 
air and sea, through a war of blockade 
and attrition, is at hand. 

The way for both these offensives has 
been opened by American victories over 
the Japanese in the battles of Midway 
Island and the Coral Sea. American forces 
have turned back an attempted Japanese 
invasion in the Pacific with heavy losses. 
One Japanese success was the landing in 
the outermost Aleutians. But Japanese de- 
feats at Midway convert this into a toe- 
hold of dubious value. The Midway and 
Coral Sea victories have left the United 
States with secure bases in Hawaii and 
Australia from which to begin counterat- 
tack. They have freed the United States 
to concentrate forces against Hitler in Eu- 
rope without fear of assault on our West 
Coast. 

One of these offensives is assured in 
pledges given by President Roosevelt to 
V. M. Molotov, Russia’s Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs. The U.S., Great Britain 
and Russia now are in full accord both up- 
on war objectives and upon the urgent need 
for opening a new front in the West. 

The other of these offensives is directly 
forecast by the decisive repulse of Jap- 
anese invasion attempts against Australia 
and Hawaii. Developments in two main 
theaters of combat mean that the United 
States is mobilizing strength for war on 
both fronts. The country now is moving 
out of the period of preparation into the 
period of action. But important differ- 
ences exist as between the two offensives 
now in prospect: Thus: 

Atlantic front. Hitler still 
Enemy No. 1 and the greatest danger to 
the safety of this country. His defeat is 
the first objective. Once that is achieved, 
settlement with Japan will come later. 

But the question whether Hitler can be 


is rated as 
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stopped depends largely on Russia’s ability 
to hold his all-out offensive through this 
year, and to turn his armies back before 
they reach the Caucasus. 

In order to prevent a Hitler triumph 
over Russia this year, and to upset his 
strategy of destroying the remaining Al- 
lies one by one later on, the United 
States and Britain have determined to 
establish a western front. This means that 
United States military power is to be 
thrown into the war in Europe at its crisis. 


three Japanese warships for every war. 
ship loss that it has suffered. 

The Americans now have a chance 
take advantage of their successes. But this 
will be a sea and air offensive, in contras 
to the land and air offensive that is jy 
prospect in Europe. It will be a gradual 
closing in, with more air and sea battles 
The heavy land action is being planned 
for Europe. 

Great problems face the United States 
in developing the offensive in Europ. 





MARSHALL 
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First the bombers .. . then the beachhead 


Pacific front. There can be no doubt 
that Japan’s invasion attempt has  suf- 
fered a major reverse in the Pacific. Thus 
the war with Japan seems to have passed 
its turning point while the war with Hitler 
still is approaching a crisis. 

The American air and sea forces have 
avenged the Pearl Harbor defeat in these 
battles. In the air and on the sea the Ameri- 
cans now have met the Japanese and have 
taken their measure. 

In the air: American planes have a three 
to one margin in planes shot down. Ameri- 
can bombers and torpedo planes have 
blasted the Japanese fleet until it is a 
small menace to our shores. 

On the sea: American warships have 
shown themselves more than a match for 
the Japanese. The shipping lanes to Ha- 
waii and Australia are kept clear. The 
American Fleet has knocked out at least 


When to invade. There was the choice 
hetween attempting an invasion in 19 
and waiting until 1943. To move ahead 
the date of invasion might mean risking 
another Dunkerque. But to delay unti 
1943 might mean waiting until Russia 
is beaten, the chance is gone, and 
vasion is made immensely more difficult 
The decision is to invade in 198. 

Where to invade. Here are fronts that, 
at least in theory, could be opened by the 
Americans and British: 

Norway and Finland. Tiis front would 
he on Germany’s flank. It would protect 
Russia’s Murmansk supply line. If sue 
cessful, it would take Finland out of the 
war. But Norway and Finland are diffieut 
of access and far from Berlin even if the 
invasion should succeed. 

Italy. This could be the softest fron! 
Reports from Italy picture the Italians 
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as dispirited from frequent defeats, tired 
of war, disorganized. Capture of Italy 
would mean the winning of Africa, would 
cut the Mediterranean and divide ‘the 
Axis in two. But this front is two months 
away from the United States and England 
by supply ship. 

‘France. This is the front that Allied 
generals are publicly discussing. This front 
yould have a direct supply spanning the 
English Channel at its narrowest point. 
England would serve as supply base, ma- 
chine shop and source of man power. The 
question remains: 

How to invade. One part of this huge 
job is to smash the Nazis’ coast defenses. 
Another part is to transport an army, and 
establish it firmly at beachheads and air 
fields on European soil. A third part is to 
start the advance on Germany, rallying all 
anti-Nazi elements. A fourth part is to 
keep supplies and reinforcements moving. 
Hitler is reputed to have close to a mil- 
lion soldiers in Germany, Holland, Bel- 
gum and France. How would the Allies 
start an invasion against the Nazis? Offi- 
dalinformation tells this much of that story: 

Army. The U.S. Army will reach nearly 
4,500,000 men this year. England has 
more than 2,000,000 men under arms at 
home. This country already has a substan- 
tial AEF in North Ireland and President 
Roosevelt has assured that this will grow. 
American inductions expanded the U.S. 
Army at the rate of 300,000 in four re- 
cent weeks. Thus the Allies have the men. 

Navy. The American and British navies 
are keeping open the supply line from the 
United States to Britain. American fleet 
wits are operating in British waters. 
Transports have moved without loss of a 
ship or a soldier. On the basis of perform- 
ance, the naval power to guard an invasion 
isin Allied hands. 

Air force. The British already have 
opened an air front over Europe. They 
daim a front-line air strength equal to that 
of the Germans. German air power is 
centered against Russia, and elsewhere is 
spread thin. This gives Allied air power its 
chance to strike. The American Army Air 
Force is revealed officially to be getting 
ready to join Britain’s offensive, and plans 
to reach a strength of 1,000,000 men this 
year. American fighter planes as well as 
bombers now are being flown to Britain. 
American airplane production is announced 
to exceed the output of all Axis powers, 
including Germany. The Allies have the 
air power, and will have more. 

Shipping. Not men, not weapons, not 
ammunition, but ships are the big prob- 
lm in supporting an invasion in Europe. 
A mechanized division in action needs 50 
carloads of supplies a day. A million men 
m France would need the services of a 
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OFF FOR A DATE OVER GERMANY 
Fresh from a U. S. factory a bomber heads for Britain and the second front 


large part of our merchant marine. Far 
from the new western front, this country 
is fighting two preliminary battles to sus- 
tain it. One is the struggle against German 
submarines. The other is the race to build 
cargo ships and tankers faster than Hit- 
ler’s U-boats can sink them. The output 
is up to two ships a day, will reach three 
a day by autumn and the program calls 
for a 1942-43 total of 23,000,000 tons. So 
it seems that the Allies will have the ships 
to support an offensive. 

At stake for America. Officials hold 


that the outcome of this undertaking may 
mean everything for America. If the in- 
vasion plan fails of its purpose to divert 
Nazi forces from Russia, and Russia’s 
armies are destroyed by Hitler this year, 
then the United States and Britain will 
face a grave situation. But if the plan 
wins and Russia keeps fighting, then an- 
other year may find Hitler cornered in 
Europe, waging a losing war on two fronts. 
And, if Hitler is defeated, the Midway and 
Coral Sea victories point the way to 
Japan’s defeat when her turn comes 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT—FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMISSAR MOLOTOV 
To divide and conquer is not a Nazi monopoly 
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Congress Under Fire: 
Scapegoat for the Nation? 


Complaints of Members That They Are Being Blamed for Bureau Decision; 


Feeling at Capitol that attacks 
weaken the country’s faith 
in its legislative branch 


Congress is beginning to fight back at 
its critics. Congressmen, so often cast in 
the roles of errand boys for their con- 
stituents, are more angry and disturbed 
than at any time in modern political his- 
tory. The personal and economic griefs 
of war have thrown doubts upon the re- 
liability of all the old formulas for winning 
elections and Congress has lost the answer 
books. 

What has happened is that Congress, to 
meet the need for mobilizing man and ma- 
chine power for a world-wide war, has dele- 
gated to the President all sorts of powers. 
Men who do not have to worry about get- 
ting elected write the rules for living. They 
decide how much gas and sugar the citizen 
shall buy, how much he shall pay for these 
and most of the other articles he uses, how 
he shall load his truck, how he may travel, 
how he shall run his business, whom he 
shall hire, what orders he shall get, what 
raw materials he shall get for his factories. 

But when Congress delegated these 
powers, it failed to create a scapegoat. All 
of the complaints against rationing, against 
contract letting, against price fixing, taxes, 
any of the dozens of actions which produce 
inequities in the stress of war, are dumped 
upon Congress. The citizen, unable to 
reach the official or agency at which he is 
angry, gets out his pen, or sits down to his 
typewriter and writes to his Congressman. 

The cumulative complaints have thrown 
Congress into an embittered attitude of 
mass defense, against everything, how- 
ever puny, from whatever source. Mem- 
bers even write hot, argumentative letters 
to constituents, thereby violating one of 
the oldest political taboos. In politics and 
business the voter and the customer were 
always right. 

Congress now is cautious of granting 
new powers. It is willing to grant funds 
and enact laws to help win the war. But 
it has a hammer ready to nail those 
agencies that have trod on congressional 
toes. 

Price Administrator Leon Henderson is 
having trouble getting the money for 
agents to enforce price ceilings. That is 
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not so much because Congress wants to 
save money or doesn’t like price ceilings. 
But it partially blames Mr. Henderson’s 
office for the flareback on X cards, it has 
had gas rationing complaints of various 
kinds, and the Henderson agency has 
violated the first rule of patronage by 
giving some home district jobs to men who 
bore the disapproval of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives. Members fear what Mr. 
Henderson might do to them in their 
home districts with the power invested in 
him to appoint 90,000 men to check up 
on price ceilings. 

Underneath the congressional situation 
are imponderable elements which few 
members are able fully to explain. In the 
1918 congressional elections, Woodrow 
Wilson demanded the election of a Con- 
gress that was friendly to him. He failed 
to get it. President Roosevelt says per- 
sistently that he is taking no part in the 
campaign. He wants members, irrespec- 
tive of party, who will support the Gov- 
ernment. But there are many ways by 
which executive agencies may reflect an 
attitude for or against a member of Con- 
gress in his home district without violat- 
ing the Hatch Act. 

This applies not just to the Office of Price 
Administration, which reaches into every 
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MINORITY LEADER MARTIN: Counterattack for each partisan or personal atta 


hamlet and crossroads store with its order, 
The Senate got a list of publicity workey 
for the Agriculture Department and jt 
various agencies and found that there wer 
670 of them. This Department has offic 
in almost every county in the land. An 
members have been watching carefully the 
work of the Office of Facts and Figure. 
Some of them have voiced suspicion tha 
all of the newspaper and magazine artide 
that have been aimed at Congress were ni 
based on ideas which sprang full-grom 
from the publications themselves. 

In the touchy, combative spirit that i 
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developing, some members say the cnii- 
cism aimed at individuals is weakening th]. | 
faith of the nation in Congress as an insti: te - 
tution. Daily blasts spring up in Congres a ste 
in its own defense. The Congressiond _— 
Record is littered with them. Newspapeg ‘S" 
made it 


critics hear hints of a tax on advertising 
or a federal libel law. Secretary Morgen 
thau was given a sharp going-over by the 


simply 
protests 


House Ways and Means Committee wha Chief 
he voiced a hope over the radio that thy bur 
Committee’s new tax bill might not k New Yo 
called “too little and too late.” other 2 
Behind that lecture which the Cabin 
member got lay a storm of letters aul —— 
protests that had pelted committee mem- md ha 
bers. Several newspaper columns and 4 share 0 
often w 

were ad 
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— eries of articles in a New York newspaper 

ongres lad started it. The Committee had been 

cond criticized for slowness to accept the 

spape Treasury recommendations and for changes 

atiial made in them. The Secretary’s speech had 

Lorgen: imply turned loose another batch of 

by they Protests. . 

» ia Chiefly these came from the East. Of 

vat they me bundle of 167 postcards, 118 were from 

my New York City and 22 from Newark. The 
other 27 came from other sections of the 

“abinely country. The 22 from Newark were identi- 

oa cal, mimeographed. The same typewriter 

~~ ad handwriting were found on a large 

ait share of those from New York; language 
often was quite similar. Many of the letters 
were addressed in the same handwriting to 

)) § Chairman Robert M. Doughton. His name 

& & is Robert L. 





The theme that ran through many of 
them was: “Give us the President’s Seven- 
Point Program.” “No sales tax.” “Follow 
the Treasury’s recommendations.” The gist 
of the thought that had prompted them 
vas unmistakable: Congress and the Ways 
md Means Committee are wrong; the 
President and the executive departments 
ae right. This dominant and ominous un- 
dettone set the Committee on edge. Taxes 
wt always a tender subject. 

Most of the letters which bore no sign 

being group-inspired bore vigorous and 
sometimes profane threats of what would 

y in November. Some simply con- 
lated a scribbled notation: “Don’t forget 

is an election this coming Novem- 
r.” Some were from service men. One 
aid: “I know the Congressman is a very 

¥ man, but so are my brothers busy at 
their work in the Army.” Another: “I have 
thoy on the high seas.” 
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REPRESENTATIVE KLEBERG: Home pressure prompted a protest in gas rationing 


These were fair samples of the letters 
deluging Congress on many subjects—gas- 
oline, tires, contracts, prices. But the type 
of letter that has put thinking members 
to worrying about the future of Congress 
as an institution is the thoughtful, rea- 
soned letter from intelligent constituents 
which says: 

“Amongst the general type of people 
with whom I am thrown, there is a grow- 
ing sense of dissatisfaction and unrest 
which might be described as the beginning 
of loss of faith in the purpose and aims of 
our Government in fighting this war .. . 
I might also report to you for your infor- 
mation that when they speak of ‘the Gov- 
ernment’ they mean not the President of 
the United States, in whom they have 
complete confidence, but their representa- 
tives in the Senate and House.” 

Letters such as this prompted the speech 
of Speaker Rayburn at Allentown, Pa., in 
which he said: “It seems that in some 
quarters there is a studied effort to de- 
stroy the faith and confidence of the 
American people in their elected repre- 
sentatives.” Mr. Rayburn said Congress 
could not run the war, but that it had 
given the Administration every law and 
every dollar it had requested to prepare 
the country for defense. 

But in the present touchy mood of Con- 
gress, even the close co-operation main- 
tained between the congressional leaders 
and the White House has been criticized 
behind the scenes. The argument is that 
the leaders should go to the White House 
to give Mr. Roosevelt the views and 
recommendations of Congress, not to be 
told by him what laws the executive de- 
partments want. Some members are pro- 


posing that the committees of Congress 
be provided with experts who can talk the 
same language as the experts who are sent 
up to present legislation for the executive 
departments. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has such a staff of experts. 

This staff once was thought to be suffi- 
cient. But the broad variety of intricate 
subjects Congress has to deal with nowa- 
days, covering the whole realm of the eco- 
nomic field, leaves the average Congress- 
man breathless and largely dependent up- 
on expert testimony for the knowledge on 
which to base his opinions and legislative 
votes. In view of the present suspicions 
developing on Capitol Hill, many mem- 
bers would rather have congressional ex- 
perts to rely upon. 

The plight of the Congressman is made 
even more perplexing by the variety of 
constituent demands. Requests for Army 
and Navy commissions are running high. 
Not much can be done about these. There 
still are job applicants. The experience of 
one Senator illustrates the variety of er- 
rands members of Congress have to run 
nowadays. An engineer from his State had 
an idea. He took the engineer to the 
proper officer in the Marine Corps. A 
plant needed steel which it could not get 
He went to the War Production Board to 
try to work out a plan for adapting the 
plant to war work. Another plant in his 
district has a contract with the Navy. It 
needed a power crane. The Senator had 
to get a priority rating for it. 

Home pressure against nationwide gaso- 
line rationing prompted the protest meet- 
ing which sent Representative Kleberg 
(Dem.), of Texas, to the White House 
with a delegation. Behind that move lay 
the conviction of a strong group in Con- 
gress that the country has not yet been 
sold on the need for such rationing. This 
group wants Mr. Roosevelt, not Leon 
Henderson, to tell the nation that it is 
necessary before the step is taken. 

Partisan and personal attacks against 
Mr. Roosevelt and his family have dwin- 
dled to a whisper since Speaker Rayburn 
and Democratic leaders decided to meet 
“ach such attack with a recital on the 
House floor of the defense voting record 
of the person making the attack. Word of 
this intention was passed along to the 
Republicans through their floor leader, 
Representative Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of 
Massachusetts. 

But the rising stature of the President 
and the executive establishment in the 
public mind is throwing a shadow across 
Congress. More members are retiring vol- 
untarily than in any recent election year. 
One leader says seriously that a large 
group may retire en bloc if “abuse” con- 
tinues to be heaped upon Congress. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- ] © 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- Wy ii 
GEORGE WASHINGTON G Yl) ¢ 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Those of us who witnessed in Paris the making of 
the Versailles Peace Treaty in 1919 were impressed by 
the fact that once an armistice is declared all leverage 
to affect one’s own allies is lost. 

Disagreements over peace terms do arise and there 
is no way short of an aroused public opinion to affect 
the result—and where, as in France and Italy in’ 1919 
the government controls the press and sources of 
opinion, a plea to the people over the heads of a gov- 
ernment is frustrated and rendered futile. 

The failure of the Versailles Treaty was the failure 
of the Allied statesmen in conference. President Wilson 
struggled in vain against the chauvinists and the 
greedy but the war was over—he could not accom- 
plish anything by withdrawing our small army of oc- 
cupation. He had no means of enforcing his views or 
securing the adoption of the famous Fourteen Points. 

Hence the time to make a peace agreement with 
one’s allies is before and not after an armistice. Ap- 
parently the statesmen of today recognize that point 
for in the past week announcement was made of a 
momentous step—the conclusion of a “treaty” between 
Great Britain and the Soviet Government, on the one 
hand, and the conclusion of a “lend-and-lease” agree- 
ment between the United States and Russia, on the 
other hand. 

These two steps were consummated so as to syn- 
chronize with each other. For President Roosevelt 
under our Constitution has no power to make a treaty 
without the consent of the Senate whereas the head 
of the British Government, being responsible to Parlia- 
ment and actually a part of it, can make a treaty and 
give a firm commitment. 


UNITY OF VIEWS What does the British-Russian 
OF AMERICA, treaty mean? It certainly was 
BRITAIN, RUSSIA given a sort of long distance ap- 

proval and a kind of unofficial 
blessing by the coincident announcement in Washing- 
ton that the President and the Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs of the Soviet Union had entered into a dis- 
cussion of the problems of peace. The exact language 
of the American Government’s statement is impor- 
tant to read: ; 

“Further were discussed the fundamental prob- 
blems of co-operation of the Soviet Union and the 
United States in safeguarding peace and security 
to the freedom-loving peoples after the war. Both 


“PEACE CONFERENCE’—NEW STYLE 
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py fo ¢ 
reac 
sides state with satisfaction the unity of thei rayed, 
views on all these questions.” esident 


This will be taken to mean throughout the worigst Thurs 
that although the United States Government did pqg %cePt! 
make a treaty with Russia, the British-Russian treages'Y, th 
is virtually “ratified” as being in accordance with tha’ adc 
American Government’s view. Clearly with the Britqgminatio: 
and American Governments working so closely undg embersh 
the Churchill-Roosevelt agreement known as ti It will t 
“Atlantic Charter,” the new British-Russian treat ssident 
could not have been concluded without the previou pid safe 














knowledge of the United States Government. ow 
world-v 
EXPEDIENCY BASIS These commitments are not“ speech 


cret treaties” but publicige®e % 
announced pledges which wi world 
become of historic importan ‘Den 
when the terms of a treaty of peace are finally work whic 
out some day. pot nec 

Certainly from every practical point of view, th should 
statesmen of the British and American Governmen follow t 
are to be congratulated on being able to announce ng” 
to Europe and all the world the terms of the Britis _— 
Russian-American partnership on which the ne peduce 
international order must be erected when the An x = 
powers are finally defeated. For deny as we may th . 
handicap of a partnership with a totalitarian gover ws 
ment whose ideology, known as Communism, is # by for 
horrent to liberty-loving Americans and Britons, the pe 
is nevertheless a vital military necessity which requis The fo 
that the Russian Government be encouraged to keg le ws 
up her fight from Leningrad to the Black Sea and th sit le 
there be no separate peace concluded with the Axis. 

We, on the other hand, being urged to create a “st GER 
ond front” to relieve the Axis pressure on Russia ans SOVIE 
being asked also to furnish tremendous quantities ¢ DALIT 
war supplies under the lend-and-lease agreement , 
could not insist that Russia give up Communism n0f 
or that she pledge herself at this time to accept demo 
racy when the post-war period comes. 

As a matter of expediency then the British-Russia 
treaty is careful to pledge both parties to refrain from 
intruding in the internal affairs of the other. This ca 
mean that the Soviets must not try to propagandit 
Britain into Communism and Britain must not iss 
on the elimination of those totalitarian measures whit, 
in Russia today contradict the professions of freedom, 
for the common man and democracy so eloquent 
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changes of views with Russia 


mark beginning of a new 





ny to establish commitments in advance of armistice— 


reaching significance of British-Russian treaty. 


their #ttayed, for instance, in the recent speech of Vice 

sident Wallace. Indeed, we see in the address made 
e wort Thursday by Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox, 
did pag accepting an honorary degree from Harvard Uni- 
1 treanpesity, the keynote of what may be President Roose- 
vith qgits. adoption of a realistic policy toward the 
‘Britggmination of democracy as a basic requirement for 
pmbership in the new é¢nternational order. 


‘al - twill be recalled that we fought the last war under 
- treanygesident Wilson’s slogan that we were to “make the 
reviougptld safe for democracy.” Under the Atlantic Charter 
‘Four Freedoms” constitute the foundation pillars 
world-wide democracy. Yet Secretary Knox says in 
not “s sspeech that we should refrain from attempting to 


ublicigeoree our system of democracy on all the peoples of 
ch ye ¥orld in order to insure their freedom. He declares: 
“Democracy, we think, is the best possible soil 


ortant . . 
n which to cultivate human freedom, but that is 


= not necessarily so. All that we can do, all that we 
at should attempt, in the fateful years which will 
ae follow the conclusion of the war, is to help create 
ce noe” era of tranquillity; to foster a wholesome 


British oomic order; to elevate living standards and 
reduce want and privation; to promote the spread 

of education and understanding; to rebuild, with 

all of the wisdom we can command, a fabric of 
international law, and to compel its observance, 
by force if necessary. Given this, the peoples of 

¢ world must first develop and then maintain by 
their own efforts the freedoms they would enjoy.” 
The foregoing sounds plausible enough and many 
ople will say it is a practical program. But where 
ts it leave the “Four Freedoms”? 
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GER TO US 
SOVIET STAYS 
DTALITARIAN 


Is Russia to remain a totalitarian 
state in the midst of the new in- 
ternational order after the war, 





ements : 
— able at will by the fiat of one 
demo. © Mobilize a huge army and to dominate the 


opean continent? Is it not clear that what gave rise 
this war was the presence of totalitarianism and 
“man rule rather than democracy and the delibera- 
Processes of a national legislature? 

We need Russia’s support now. Perhaps it is the 
per part of wisdom to take what we can get from our 
But this should never blind us to the fact that if 
hetican blood is not to be shed in vain, we must 
pure to the world the freedom from fear and the free- 
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dom from want that comes only when free nations no 
longer need be apprehensive about the military power 
of any single ruler or of any single nation. 

If the Russian people are not yet ready for democ- 
racy—as Secretary Knox may seem to imply—and if 
democratic institutions cannot be set up as a safeguard 
against the outbreak of another war, then we in Ameri- 
ca must insist on some other safeguard—the future re- 
duction of armament or else the building up of a rival 
armament in co-operation with other democracies so 
as to enforce peace against potential aggression by any 
other nation or group of nations. 


POWER MUST BE 
HELD BY PEOPLE 
TO INSURE PEACE 


We should not run away from 
the keystone of a future peace 
mechanism—the assurance that 
the war-making power will not 
be exercised by any one ruler but will be in the hands 
of the people, where it belongs. 

Plainly the most important freedom of all is “free- 
dom of information.” This, as President Roosevelt has 
indicated, means the free exchange of ideas through 
press, pulpit and public forum. Dictators cannot stay 
in power in such an atmosphere of free debate. Democ- 
racies are not guilty of aggression—they enter war 
only when attacked. The Russian invasion of Poland 
in 1939 was a regrettable decision in which the Rus- 
sian people did not have an opportunity to participate. 
The fact that the Nazi dictator subsequently attacked 
Russia does not erase the historic fact that it is safer 
to entrust to the people, rather than to one man, the 
decision of war or peace. 

Also the British-Russian treaty is confined to “acts 
of aggression in Europe.” Nothing is said about Japan 
and the Far Eastern situation. Does Russia acquiesce 
in the Japanese aggression policy or is this just a dis- 
creet omission made necessary by the understandable 
desire to avoid provoking a Japanese attack on Siberia? 

But the actual negotiation of terms as between Allies 
has begun. It is a process that needs to be encouraged. 
War aims become peace aims. We should know the 
purpose for which our sons are to be sacrificed in a 
“second front” to help Russia and defeat the Hitlerite 
Government. Nothing short of the overthrow of the 
Hitlerite Government and all that it represents and the 
establishment of a free government in Germany will 
satisfy the American people that a durable basis for 
world peace has really been found. 
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Balance Sheet 
Of Navy in War 
Against Japan 


In this Pictogram, the United States and 
Japan tell their own stories of warship dam- 
age that each claims to have inflicted upon 
the other in this war. 

Results of the American victories at Mid- 
way Island and the Coral Sea, which turned 
back the Japanese naval and air forces and 
left the United States in control of vast 
reaches of the Pacific all the way to Aus- 
tralia, are reflected in these claims. 

Shown are the total casualties of battle- 
ships, aircraft carriers and cruisers listed as 
either destroyed or damaged in American and 
Japanese communiques and announcements 
from the start of the war until a few days ago. 

Pictured at the right are the claims of the 
United States: 7 Japanese battleships, 10 air- 
craft carriers and 45 cruisers sunk, probably 
or possibly sunk or damaged. Total, 62. Pic- 
tured at the left are the Japanese claims: 
6 U.S. battleships, 4 aircraft carriers and 11 
cruisers sunk, probably or possibly sunk or 
damaged. Total, 21. 

The Japanese have made sweeping general 
claims, but such detailed statements as have 
been made by both Japan and the United 
States indicate a clear preponderance of Japa- 
nese losses in other types of ships: destroyers, 
submarines, small warcraft and cargo vessels. 

Great importance attaches to the lessons 
learned in the struggle for supremacy in the 
Pacific, and especially to the results of the 
battles of Midway Island and of the Coral 
Sea. American air power played the biggest 
part in turning back Japan’s Pacific invasion. 
Recovering from defeats at the start of the 
war, United States sea and air forces have 
taken the measure of the Japanese. 

Lessons back of this are: (1) the airplane 
—bomber and torpedo plane—now is the top 
weapon of war at sea; (2) while all surface 
warships are vulnerable, the big aircraft car- 
rier is most open to air attack, as shown by 
the sinkings of Japan’s carriers Kaga, Akagi 
and Ryukaku, the burning of the Skokaku 
and the sinking of the U.S.S. Lexington, and 
(3) land-based planes have advantages of 
size, speed and security over planes operat- 
ing from sinkable floating bases. 

Two conclusions are drawn by military 
men from the experience in the Pacific. One is 
that land-based aircraft, advancing toward 
Japan from one island or continental land 
base to another, will play a big part in the ul- 
timate offensive against her. The other is 
that victories thus far plus America’s superior 
power to produce airplanes and airplane car- 
riers show how Japan is likely to be defeated. 
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UNITED STATES CLAIMS 
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Action, Machine-gunners! Within a few 
seconds after their truck has stopped 
this crew will have their machine gun 
firing. Typical of America’s fast-mov- 
ing army, this crack unit rides into 
action on rubber. 


PHOTO BY U. S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS FROM ACME 
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In this war of movement, the part the rubber tire sho 
oe a can play in bringing Victory is beyond estimate. one 
Hil 

General has long been a leader in producing ~ 
Quality tires that run farther with more safety. You 
Today, the full specialized talents of General va 
‘ . ; : ther 
Tire are being directed straight at the target of “e 
producing tires that fight better. Our rubber and he 
TI RE your rubber is going into tires that fly; tires that an 
carry men, arms, materiel; tires that need no rub 
. road; tires that will keep on fighting. THI 

The Sign of Tire Inspection, Repairs and Our entire organization at General . . . manage 
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Ready! Aim! Fire! Waiting for the final command, 
the section chief holds his arm up, will drop it as 
the signal to the gunner to yank the lanyard and 
fire the field piece—a 155 millimeter howitzer. Such 
field pieces as this roll easily over any kind of 
terrain on General Traction Tread Balloon Tires. 


the Rubber you save 


shoulder to shoulder ... making our Victory effort 
one of helping every ounce of America’s precious 
tubber contribute directly to winning the war. 


Your job is to see that the tires on your car and 
on your truck deliver all the mileage built into 
them; that they are not abused; that they are kept 
in top condition until their last mile. That, even 
though you are eligible for recapping or new tires, 
you do not ask America to sacrifice any of its war 
rubber for you until it is absolutely necessary. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


COPYRIGHT 1942, THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 
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Armored Division on Review! This to, showing part of the 
2,000 vehicles of the Second Arr:ored Division, illustrates the 
variety of military equipment re uiring tires, tubes, and other 
rubber products manufactured b, General. 


PHOTO BY U. S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS 


Supplies Are Vital—and it’s the responsibility of the Quarter- 
master Corps to get them to the troops in the field. Here is 
a long convoy of heavily loaded trucks on a mountain road 
somewhere in the western part of the United States. 
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This Army Goes Through Its Obstacles! Uncle Sam’s scout cars 
plow through mud, sand and over rough terrain because of the 
powerful traction of General’s “‘non-directional” cleated tire. 
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REPRISALS FOR GAS WARFARE? 


Support for FDR’s Threat to Reply in Kind if Japanese Continue Attacks 


Editors’ view that growing 
U.S. air force could spray 
islands from end to end 


President Roosevelt’s warning to Japan 
that continued use of poison gas against 
the Chinese would bring reprisals in kind 
is considered by the commenting press to 
be timely and amply justified. 

While the editors deplore gas warfare, 
many contend that barbaric tactics can be 
overcome only by equally sav- 
age retaliation. It is argued that 
our growing air force and our 
well prepared Chemical Warfare 
Service will make it possible to 
carry out the President’s threat. 

Taken with Prime Minister 
Churchill’s warning to Germany 
against the use of gas, the Presi- 
dent’s statement is regarded by 
some newspapers as proof of the 
solidarity of the United Nations. 

“Out of Churchill’s speeches 
and the President’s statement,” 
says the Providence (R.I.) Eve- 
ning Bulletin (Ind.), “we are 
forging the type of unity against 
the terrible Axis powers that 
will eventually win the war. We 
are declaring that the United 
Nations are really united.” 

“The United States considers 
the United Nations as a whole,” 
maintains the Troy (N.Y.) 
Record (Ind.). “The Japs can- 
not play one game with China 
and another with the United 
States, trusting that they can 
get away with various levels of 
warfare with various countries. 
Poison gas used by Japan will 
mean that all the 27 United Nations will 
be free to use poison gas or its equivalent 
against Japan.” 

Asserting that the question of using 
poison gas has been up for consideration 
ever since we entered the war, the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Post (Ind.) declares: “It 
was definitely in order for the President to 
make this country’s stand clear. Now it 
remains to be seen whether the Japanese 
will take the President seriously.” 

The Detroit News (Ind.) observes: 
“President Roosevelt made the only an- 
nouncement possible in the circumstances.” 

“Mr. Roosevelt’s indignation at the use 
of gas is shared by every civilized or even 
semi-civilized person in the world,” says 
the Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal (Ind.). 
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“President Roosevelt’s warning to Japan 
anent the use of poisonous gas against the 
Chinese is timely and to the point,” the 
Altoona (Pa.) Mirror (Ind.) declares, 
adding: “With our growing air force we 
could spray the islands from one end to 
the other.” 

The Youngstown (O.) Vindicator (Ind. 
Dem.) argues that “Mr. Roosevelt’s warn- 
ing does not at present carry such sharp 
teeth as Mr. Churchill’s,” since the United 
States is not yet in position to send the 
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Justus in Sioux City Journal 


Warfare Service and armed forces are well 
prepared to use and to protect themselyg 
from that “inhuman form of warfare’ 
says the Express. 

“The vital importance of keeping Chin, 
in the war and of holding her friendship 
after the peace is little understood by 
those Americans who believe that the Jap 
will fold up once Hitler is caged,” warm; 
the Detroit Free Press (Ind.) . “We cannot 
afford to come to China’s aid with to 
little, too late.” 

Several editors call attentio) 
to the fact that the President’ 
warning puts the decision as tp 
whether the United States shal] 
use gas against the Japanese 
squarely up to Tokyo. Among 
these is the Akron (O.) Beacon. 
Journal (Ind.), which asks 
“Does the enemy want gas? If 
they had any common sen 
gas would be the last weapon 
they would employ.” Continu- 
ing, the newspaper says: “lh 
the first place the chemists of 
the United States and Great 
Britain probably know better 
than the little yellow copy-cats 
just how to mix a lethal dos 
of gas, and Japan’s thickly pop 





“clouds of planes” over Japan that Britain 
is sending over Germany. The newspaper 
notes, however, that “in another respect, 
the American warning goes further than 
the British; it does not limit its threat to 
military objectives.” 

The San Antonio (Tex.) Express (Ind.) 
quotes a Chungking dispatch stating that 
“in five years of war the invaders have 
used no less than 1,000 gas attacks against 
the defenders on the China front.” It then 
observes: “The Chinese must wonder how 
the United States Government intends to 
define ‘persists.’”” The Express holds that 
the Japanese have used gas against China 
because the likelihood of reprisal was negli- 
gible, but “with the United States the case 
is different.” This country’s Chemical 


ulated cities would be particu- 
larly vulnerable to its use.” 

“The American chemical it- 
dustry probably could turn out 
enough poison gas to blanket 
the whole islands of Japan,” ob- 
serves the Syracuse (N.Y 
Herald-Journal (Ind.). 

“Having bombed Tokyo one 
with devastating effect, we cai 
do it again, and, if need be, ue 
gas bombs as well as demolition 
bombs,” contends the Philadelphia Ree- 
ord (Ind.). 

The Charlotte (N.C.) News (Dem. 
deplores the use of gas, but notes: “Iti 
barbarians we fight, not the old schol 
team.” The News goes on to say: “Thi 
war is being fought not under Marquis @ 
Queensbury rules, but under the law @ 
the jungle.” 

“We of the democratic nations are full 
justified in warning the foe that furthe 
brutality expressed in the form of pois0 
gas will meet with prompt retaliation 
admonishes the Schenectady (N.Y.) Bre 
ning Gazette (Ind. Dem.). The Gaze 
adds: “And if the warning is not heedet 
we must reply in kind, for civilization 8# 
stake.” 
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Pre and Con of National Issues 





Press Reaction 
On House Move 
to Abolish CCC 


Action of the House of Representatives 
in voting to abolish the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps is approved by a majority of 
commenting newspapers. 

A minority, however, holds that the 
CCC should be continued and says the 
House refusal to appropriate the necessary 
funds is a mistake, and a “grave error.” 

The CCC is praised by many of the edi- 
tors as one of the most valuable of the de- 
pression agencies, but they contend that 
ithas outlived its usefulness. 

“Now that the House of Representatives 
has finally yielded to public opinion and 
voted to discontinue the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps, the Senate should be moved 
to concur,” declares the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Evening News (Ind. Rep.) . Continuance 
of the CCC at a time when farmers and 
industries are seeking workers seems to 
the News to be a “violation of common 
sense.” It adds: “There are plenty of other 
economies to be made and a highly tax- 
conscious public will demand that they be 
forthcoming.” 

Recalling that “the most bitter critics of 
the Roosevelt Administration always ex- 
empted the CCC from the list of agencies 
they thought should be abolished,” the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.) as- 
serts that the organization has “outlived 
its usefulness.” “It was organized for the 
dual purpose of providing indigent families 
with monthly relief payments and of 
furnishing unemployed boys with health- 
ful out-of-door work,” the newspaper de- 
dares. Today, however, the Plain Dealer 
says, there are “plenty of jobs in industries 
or on farms,” and “as for healthful work 
in outdoor surroundings, the Army and 
Navy can provide it.” 

The New York Times (Ind. Dem.) de- 
tares that “some sort of ‘token’ CCC 
tught certainly to be maintained.” This 
lewspaper contends: “There is something 
to be said for maintaining a skeleton force 
large enough for fire fighting and other 
tmergency needs, and above all for pre- 
serving the CCC system as at least a 
temporary outlet for demobilized young 
wldiers when the war is over.” 

But the Christian Science Monitor 
(Ind.) replies: “If a CCC is again needed 
after the war, the records of the present 
corps and the memories of its executives 
will provide the basis for reorganization,” 
and “where forest protection is necessary 


it can be more directly administered 
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Russell in Los Angeles Times 
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through the Forest Service or the Army.” 

In the opinion of the Yakima (Wash.) 
Daily Republic (Rep.), the House has 
made a “grave error.” That newspaper 
argues that the action “deprives the Pa- 
cific Northwest of a valuable forest pro- 
tective organization.” 

The Worcester (Mass.) Evening Ga- 
zette (Rep.) terms the action “hasty” 
and points to the valuable work the Corps 
is doing in combating forest fires and build- 
ing Army cantonments. “Nonwar economy 
is splendid,” the Gazette observes. “We 
are for it. Tossing out the whole CCC at 
a time when it is still serving a good pur- 


Summers in Buffalo Evening News 
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Herblock in Williamsport Sun 





pose is, however, overshooting the econ- 
omy mark to hit a political target.” 

According to the Baltimore Sun (Ind. 
Dem.) , the CCC management “has only 
itself to blame for the animosity it has 
worked up in the Congress.” The Sun 
charges that, though the agency got its 
original strong support “because of its 
success in taking unemployed youngsters 
off the streets,” recently it has “turned 
more and more to rural areas in its re- 
cruiting policy.” The Sun suggests that 
the CCC management would have had 
more friends in Congress “if it had molli- 
fied the farm group.” 


Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 
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Preserving the incognito 
of Soviet Commissar Molotov. 
Plans for a second front 


A week of drama produced President 
Roosevelt’s second front agreement with 
Vyacheslav Molotov, the Russian Commis- 
sar for Foreign Affairs. Secret arrivals 
and departures, an alias, long private talks 
with the President went into the plot. 
Military and Naval chiefs, the Secretary 
of State and Harry Hopkins helped in 
the making. 

Mr. Molotov arrived in a Red Army 
bomber on May 29. He showed up at the 
airport four hours ahead of schedule and 
was not met. For a week, he was “Mr. 
Brown” and lived in the Blair House, 
across the street from the White House. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


_lhe Presudent’s Weelk 
KEEPING THE NATION ON WHEELS 


Executive’s Hope Rubber Drive Will Avert Gasoline Restrictions 


an official secret. It was amid such an at- 
rosphere of public secrecy that the con- 
versations went forward. When the agree- 
ment was announced, simultaneously in 
Washington and London, the Commissar 
already had traveled to Moscow in safety. 

Throughout the visit, the normal work 
of the White House went forward in regu- 
lar fashion. Visitors came and went. News 
of the Midway battle was hurried in by the 
Navy. Mr. Roosevelt got word of the safe 
arrival of the American naval task force 
in European waters to join the British. 
And a congressional delegation came to 
put in an argument against nationwide 
gasoline rationing. 

Mr. Roosevelt was still pondering the 
gasoline problem. For the time being, he 
put off a decision until he could launch a 
drive to collect all of the nation’s scrap 


i “te 
—Acme 
KING GEORGE OF GREECE 


The Greeks had a word for it . . . murder 


He went in and out of the White House, 
strolled about the grounds, all but got his 
picture taken when he trod in front of a 
battery of cameras that had been set up to 
catch the Duke and Duchess of Windsor. 

The Commissar bought peanuts from 
the Greek vendor near the White House, 
visited New York, went to a movie. He 
conferred many times at the White House 
and at the Russian Embassy with Ambas- 
sador Litvinov. Many a Washington news- 
paperman knew that he was here but no 
one wrote about it because the visit was 
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rubber. He wants to weigh the heap and 
see how nearly it will meet the needs. But 
already the rubber supply is so short that 
many tanks are being tired with steel. 

In two press conferences, the President 
talked over the rubber problem. In each, 
he stressed the need for civilians to drive 
as little as possible, cut their pleasure driv- 
ing to a minimum, and travel slowly when 
they do drive. By his study of the rubber 
problem, his effort to get scrap rubber col- 
lected, and his warnings against too much 
traveling by automobile, Mr. Roosevelt 





obviously was trying to get the publie tp 
cut down the use of tires voluntarily, Ap. 
parently he is endeavoring to put off ng. 
tionwide gasoline rationing as long as pos. 
sible in hopes that the public will take th 
hint and make it unnecessary for him tp 
approve mandatory rationing. 

The President said that the gasolin 
shortage existed only in the East, and th 
cause was lack of transportation facilities 
But, he added, frankly, he did not knoy 
when new tires could be had. He said wam. 
ingly: It may be a very, very long time, 

To find out how much rubber is lying 
around the country, in basements and at- 
tics, on farms, he planned a_ two-week 
campaign for the collection of old rubber 
The rubber will be taken to filling stations, 
weighed and paid for at the rate ofa 
penny a pound. Oil company trucks wil 
collect it from the filling stations and tun 
it in te a Government corporation whieh 
will buy it at $25 a ton. No one will make 
a profit. The collection period will be from 
June 15 to June 30. Mr. Roosevelt e 
plained his plan in a radio speech in whieh 
he asked the public to do two things: 

“1. Turn in all the old rubber—anywher 
and everywhere. 

“2. Cut the use of your car—save it 
tires by driving slowly and driving less 

The list of White House visitors wx 
topped by King George II of Greece, wh 
moved into the Blair House soon after Mr 
Molotov left. King George was here to aii 
for American lend-lease aid for the Greei 
Army. He had a two-syllable word fw 
what the Nazis are doing to the citizens ¢ 
his native land, a word shorter than starve 
tion. It was murder. Mr. Roosevelt met th 
King under a maple tree on the lam 
Nearby Greek and U.S. flags waved fron 
Steve Vasilakos’s peanut stand. Steve, 6! 
has a son who is a policeman in Athens all 
another with the Greek armed forces. It 
has heard from neither in a long while. 

Michael J. Kennedy, the Tammany Hil 
leader, and Gov. Herbert H. Lehman 
New York came in separately and tale! 
state politics. Mr. Roosevelt said he ha 
not indorsed any candidate to succet 
Gov. Lehman. The Pacific War Council 
the latest news on the Midway action a 
the members went away smiling. 

Between times, Mr. Roosevelt leame! 
that his son, Lieut. Franklin, Jr., had # 
rived in London with the naval task fore 
and Mrs. Roosevelt divulged that the Pre 
ident had taken a summer cottage up S™ 
river in a certain State. 
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We don’t believe in ghosts 


ESPECTFULLY we bow to the 
R shades of bygone distillers — and 
firmly refuse to let spectral chains of 
tradition bind our progress. 


For we believe that to foilow their 
tule-of-thumb methods and quaint 
superstitions, is to argue that whis- 
key reached perfection long ago — 
that there is no room for improve- 
ment today. 


We venture to depart from tradi- 
tion. For here at the Institute of 
Blends, we have invested seventy 
million dollars in the evolution, the 
development of whiskey. 

We have cheerfully scrapped hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars’ worth 


of standard equipment less than ten 
years old, because it was no longer 


capable of doing what our advanced 
methods demanded—and replaced it 
with even costlier new designs. 


We have dedicated our enormous 
reserves of 151 magnificent, aged 
whiskies — largest in all the world — 
to blending a whiskey finer than any 
single whiskey possibly could be. 


We have assembled the greatest 
treasury of grain neutral spirits ever 
gathered—io2 separate types; each 
one more highly refined, more costly 
to produce, than whiskey itself. 


With these unequalled advan- 
tages, we set out to make whiskey as 
it has never been made before... 
whiskey without equal among the 
whiskies of tradition ... whiskey of 
delicate body and subtle flavor — 


in short, Calvert Whiskey. 


Thus, in Calvert, you find the 
whiskey of tomorrow . . 
your pleasure today. 


. offered for 


It is an achievement for which 
America has shown its appreciation 
in the most concrete manner pos- 
sible: by buying more Calvert* than 
any other luxury whiskey the coun- 
try affords. 


Calvert 


The Institute 
of Blends 


Calvert Distillers Corp., N.Y. C. BLENDED WHISKEY 86.8 Proof. *Calvert ‘‘Special’’: The straight, whiskies in this product are + years 
& more old 27%% straight whiskies, 72%% grain neutral spirits. Calvert ‘‘Reserve’’: The straight whiskies in this product are 5 years or more 


old. 35% straight whiskies, 65% grain neutral spirits. 








SPELDS 


WAR PRODUCTION 


oTTOeODY... 


Statistics, Contracts, Designs, Payrolls, - 


etc. In Actual, Reduced or Enlarged Size. 


Rectigraph saves time and money for hundreds of 
concerns. Modern—fast—efficient, it produces 
exact error-proof copies of anything written, print- 
ed, drawn or photographed, in any scale, singly or 
in quantities at low cost. Multitudes of practical uses 
help control, co-ordinate and speed production... 
copy blueprints when original drawings are una- 
vailable...release employees for more effective 


service. Replace outdated copying methods. Exact | 


copies protect valuable originals... generally ac- 
cepted as legal evidence... reduce duplication, 


$43" It's sound to investigate Rectigraph. Discuss 
Write Dept. 630 


HALOID. 


your problems with experts. 


MAIN PLANTS AND OFFICES + ROCHESTER, N.Y 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Senp us the names of any friends who 
would be interested in seeing a copy of 
The United States News without charge. 


The United States News 
2201 M Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 


HIGH PRAISE FROM 
EXPERT SMOKERS 


PIPE LOVERS WHO 
RELISH THE 
.MOST EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS — 


Wen experts can’t tell the mild, 
smooth flavor of Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture from their costliest blends— 
man! this tobacco must have something! 
AN 8 TOBACCO BLEND 

“Country Doctor” contains no less than 
eight of the world’s finest tobaccos ! Each 
specially selected. All expertly blended to 
make a full-bodied smoke with richness 
...a “vintage” flavor... pleasant fra- 
*grance ... and no bite! 

NO BITE, NO PARCH, NO SOURNESS 
Costliest blends can’t beat it for fine- 
tobacco enjoyment. Priced low. Try itl 


(If your dealer doesn’t have it yet, write Philip 
Morris & Co., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., New York.) 


Country Doctor 
Pie Mirtid 


A Product of PHILIP MORRIS 














_ Question of the Week_____ 
Should the Draft Be Extended 


To Include Youths of 18 and 19? 


Maj. Gen. William Crozier 


(Retired); Washington, D.C.; Former Chief 
of Ordnance of the Army, 
answers: 

The age of 18 is quite sufficiently ad- 
vanced to permit the ready acquisition of 
training, both mental and physical. The 
stage of mental and physical development 
can be determined by the examination of 
the recruit. 

The principal feature left for estimate is 
character, and it is my view that at the 
age of 18 this is sufficiently stabilized to 
justify the imposition of the duties of the 
lowest grade in the armed forces. 

My answer to the question is yes. 


Maj. Gen. Frank Parker 


(Retired); Washington, D.C.; Commander, 
Ist Division, American Expeditionary Force, 
1918; Former Assistant Chief of Staff of 
the Army, 
answers: 
The next four months should indicate 
definitely the trend of this war. I believe 
that all preparation should be made at 
once for drafting all fit men from the age 
of 18; this preparation to be further de- 
veloped or suspended as the situation be- 
comes clarified by the events of this 
summer. 


(by telegraph) 


Lynn U. Stambaugh 


Fargo, N. Dak.; National Commander, The 
American Legion, 
answers: 

The American Legion has been a long- 
time advocate of military training in high 
schools and colleges. This dates from our 
Cleveland national convention in 1920. 
We have consistently advocated the de- 
velopment and expansion of the Civilian 
Military Training Camps and the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps. 

The Sheppard-May bill for universal 
military training was introduced in the 
77th Congress. This bill called for military 
training between the ages of 18 and 21, 
and for making permanent the military 
training plan. It was offered as an amend- 
ment to the Selective Service Act. 

The national executive committee of our 
organization has directed its legislative 
committee “to make every effort to secure 
legislation reqi. ring service and training 
of every American youth as he becomes of 
military age.” Manifestly, this policy of the 
American Legion was developed to pre- 


(by telegraph) 
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Lowering of the draft age to 
include young men of 18 and 19 
is favored by officials of the Wa 
Department and the Selective 
Service System. The Presidenj 
has postponed consideration of 
action on the proposal, and 
opposition has developed in 
Congress and elsewhere. 


In order to present a cross sec- 
tion of informed opinion on the 
subject, The United States News 
asked spokesmen for large or- 
ganizations, authorities on youth 
problems, and high-ranking of- 
ficers the following question: 


Should youths of 18 and 
19 years of age be drafted 
for active service with the 
armed forces for the dura- 
tion of the war? 


herewith. 
printed next 
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LYNN U. STAMBAUGH 


pare for a condition such as now engi 
the attention of our nation. 


I am, therefore, as National Comma 


of the American Legion, wholeheatie# 
for the proposal to lower the age 
Selective Service becomes effective. 10! 
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sherwise is to discriminate to the disad- 
vantage of the young men of this age who 
ye now volunteering for. the service. 


Herbert L. Satterlee 


New York City; Former Assistant Secretary 
of Navy, 


onswers: 
No. I do not think the youths of 18 or 
19 years of age should be drafted for active 
grvice in the armed forces. No matter 
yhere they are sent abroad, they will have 
€ fo Bi) meet armies of which a certain percent- 
119 Bie are veterans of more than one cam- 
War raign. Moreover, they will immediately 
tive Bisve to undergo war conditions which, it 
dent wms to me, are hard to simulate in train- 
n of ing camps. 
and [believe that all such youths should be 
| in Bistted and put into training, but only 
ued when they are about three years older 
ad have become fully developed and 
sec- ° 
the toughened physically. 
Probably for years we will have to have 


| oe : 
a alarge reserve force under military train- 
ae ing. It should be filled up in the lower ages 
J of ad drawn off at the upper. 

in: 

ig pleut. Gen. John A. Lejeune 
ed (Retired); Norfolk, Va.; Former Comman- 
he dant of the Marine Corps, 

a- answers: 


























In my opinion, the age of men to be 

drafted for active service with the armed 
ervices depends on a number of consider- 
ations, the most important of which is the 
thoroughness with which the present lists 
have been gone over to make sure that 
men over 20, who are qualified and eligible, 
haven't escaped the draft. 
Hthis has been done thoroughly, youths 
8 and 19 years of age should be drafted 
atime to obtain the military training which 
imsewential for an efficient army in modern 
fevatlare. An army in active service requires 
a large number of trained replacements. 


with. 
next 


ax Singer 

Kansas City, Mo.; Commander in Chief, 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 

States, 
UnSwers : (by telegraph) 
The present Selective Service rolls 
i be thoroughly canvassed to obtain 
available men before the 18 and 19-year 
is called, but, if military necessity 
required, there should be no hesitancy in 
iafting youths of 18 and 19 years. 

teen has been considered a proper 

for enlistment heretofore. With train- 
img, these young men will be well able to 
ge military duties. Youths of 18 
eats already have distinguished them- 
elves in this war. In the war of 1861-65, 
Ne average age at enlistment in the fed- 


w engaes 


beat sal armies was 18 years, 3 months. Today 
age W ouths of that age are larger, more mature, 
ve. TL. equally well qualified physically and 






ul entally, 
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An Important War Time Suggestion To 
COAL USERS—Commercial and Domestic 








Buy and store all the coal you can 
during the next two months. It’s a 
patriotic duty that will help America’s 
war effort and at the same time insure 
your home comfort and the continua- 


tion of your business next winter. 


*There’s no coal shortage mow. Using 
modern Timken Bearing Equipped 
mine cars, locomotives, loaders, con- 
veyors, hoists and tipples, the mines 





are producing more than ever before. 
The problem is going to be one of 
transportation—getting the coal from 
the mines to you. 


Production of war materials is incre °- 
ing and the railroads will have ~.i 
they possibly can handle by fall. If 
| everyone puts off buying their winter 
coal until fall, the already over- 
burdened railroads will be faced with 


TO AUTOMOBILE OWNERS 


another terrific task—and war trans- 


portation must come first. 


So give the railroads a chance in this 
crucial war year. Fill your bins and cel- 
lars with sufficient coal to last through 


mext winter at least. And order now. 
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TO ASSURE VICTORY 





THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING 
COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


TIMKEN— 


TRADE-MARK REG. U 6. PAT OFF 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Flare-Up of Strikes in War Industries . . . 
Effect on Employers of ClO-Lewis Break 


Labor trouble. Government agencies again are expressing 

concern over delays to war production 
caused by labor disputes. Records of the U.S. Conciliation 
Service show that disputes between union labor and manage- 
ment have arisen in 5,245 business establishments since Pearl 
Harbor. Of these 3,685, the overwhelming majority, have 
been settled without any stoppage of work. But disputes now 
are going on in 1,560 concerns. And now the number of 
strikes is beginning to grow. The latest strike report, cover- 
ing the week ended June 6, is the largest of its kind since this 
country entered the war. (See page 33.) 


ISSUES IN DISPUTE: Chief points of contention are union se- 
curity and wages. The reports received by the Conciliation 
Service show that the wage issue has become the harder to 
adjust since President Roosevelt announced his new eco- 
nomic policy opposing general wage increases. Unions still 
are pressing their usual wage demands. But employers 
now are generally refusing to boost wages, on the ground 
that the War Labor Board should decide the wage issues. 
And the WLB still is searching for a formula for stabilizing 
wages. 


UNION RIVALRIES: A third cause of serious trouble is ex- 
pected to develop from the break between John L. Lewis’s 
United Mine Workers and the CIO. Some officials predict 
that this new union split will cause more disruption than 
did the original break between AFL and CIO. In 1935 
when eight unions pulled out of the AFL to form the CIO, 
the break was clean. The break was between entire unions. 
Companies whose employes already belonged to a union in 
one group or the other were affected only casually. 


NEW FRICTION: Today’s split between the UMW and the 
CIO is of an entirely different character. Mr. Lewis has 
no followers among the national leaders of the CIO. All 
unions within the CIO are supporting CIO President 
Philip Murray. But Mr. Lewis does have a number of 
followers in the locals of a dozen or more of the newer 
CIO unions—unions that were built with UMW funds. 
Many of these local unions soon may attempt to break 
away from their national organizations to join the UMW. 
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THE MANPOWER COMMISSION‘S NEW MANAGEMENT-LABOR POLICY BOARD 
Seated: Fowler Harper, R. Conrad Cooper, Arthur S. Flemming, Clinton S. Golden, John P. Frey 
Standing: R. E. Gilmore, R. Randall Irwin, H. A. Enochs, Brig. Gen. F. J. McSherry, W. P. Reuther, John Green, Geo. Masterton, J. S. McDonagh 
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INDUSTRIES AFFECTED: The reverse already is happening. A 
score of locals of the Gas, Coke and Chemical Division of 
the UMW have deserted to the CIO. The CIO’s United 
Construction Workers—led by Mr. Lewis’s brother, A. D. 
Lewis—has joined the United Mine Workers. But a num- 
ber of locals are pulling away from the Lewis leadership 
and staying with the CIO. Some local unions in the auto- 
mobile and steel industries soon may bolt the CIO for Mr, 
Lewis. 


EMPLOYERS’ POSITION: In these industries the raider and 
the raided will fight back with legal action or picket lines 
or both. Where an employer has been collecting union 
dues under a checkoff system, he soon may have two lo- 
cals claiming the funds. Rival grievance committees may 
be established in some plants. 


Overtime pay. The U.S. Supreme Court has decided that 

the Wage and Hour Law requires the pay- 
ment of time and one-half for overtime work for employes re- 
ceiving more than the minimum wage. That means time and 
one-half the average hourly earnings. 


THE LOOPHOLE: Coincidentally, the Court gave recognition 
to a loophole in the overtime provisions of the law. It is 
this: An employer may, by specific agreement with his 
employes, lower their regular hourly wages, with the effect 
of avoiding extra pay for overtime work. In the case at 
issue, the publisher of the Dallas Morning News wrote a 
letter to his employes explaining the Wage and Hour Law 
and stating that, in order to conform to the law, employes 
would be paid a “basic” hourly rate plus time and one-half 
for overtime after 40 hours. The basic hourly rate fixed 
wis made low enough to permit employes to work up to 
54 hours a week without increasing their earnings. The 
employes were guaranteed a weekly wage equal to their 
former earnings. By a 5 to 4 decision, the Court approved 
the legality of this arrangement. 


A CAUTION: The Court warned, however, that such an ar- 
rangement was legal only where the agreement between 
employer and employe was bona fide. 






—Harris & Ewing 
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War Strikes 


Twenty-seven major strikes affecting 


war production were reported in Washing- 
ton for the week ended June 6 
crease Of almost 150 per cent over the 
previous week. About 18,900 employes 
were involved, compared with 8,500 for 


an in- 





the week ended May 30. Time lost during 
the week is estimated at 50,700 man-days, 
an increase of 30,500 over the preceding 
week. 

An all-time record for major strikes 
affecting war industries, the week’s totals 
do not include a score or more of minor 
stoppages on which reports have not yet 
reached Washington. 


The totals: 

13 strikes involving AFL unions. 

11 strikes involving ClO unions. 

2 strikes involving independent 
unions. 

1 strike in which the union was 
not identified. 


In each of the strikes reported, no fewer 
than 200 employes were involved. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 
Auto WORKERS: 
New Departure Ball Bearing Co., Meri- 
den, Conn. 
Brick & CLAY WORKERS: 
General Refractories Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
BUILDING TRADES: 
Alamogordo Lumber Co., Alamogordo, 
N. Mex. 
Floyd Bennett Air Field, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Linde Air Products Co., Kittanning, Pa. 
War Construction, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Giass CUTTERS: 
American Window Glass Co., Jeanette, 
Belle Vernon, and Arnold, Pa. 
MetaL TRADES: 
Cleveland Welding Co., Cleveland, O. 
F. E. Myers, Ashland, O. 
RaiLway CaR MEN: 
Amer. Car & Foundry Co., Madison, IIl. 
SAILORS : 
Detroit-Cleveland Navigation Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 
TexTILE WORKERS: 
Hathaway Manufacturing Co., New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 
Talbot Wool Combing Co., Norton, Mass. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 
Auto WoRKERS: 
Chrysler Corp. (Dodge Truck Division), 
Detroit, Mich. 
Mack Manufacturing Co., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 
Sealed Power Corp., Muskegon, Mich. 
EtecrricaL & Rapio WorKERsS: 
Detrola Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Mit & SMELTER WorKERS: 
Levin-Mathes Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
STEELWORKERS: 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Johnstown, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Gary., Ind. 
Central Foundry, Hope, Ala. 





Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
_ town, O. 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Woopworkers: 
St. es & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
ash. 


INVOLVING INDEPENDENT UNIONS 
igh Point Hosiery Mills, High Point, 


Willys-Overland Motor Co.—Mechanics 
Educational Society of America. 


INVOLVING UNIDENTIFIED UNION 


Four Collieries, Curtisville, Pa. 
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NO...OUR 
CLASS IS 


33.70] 


IS THIS THE 
REUNION 
OF ‘37 ? 
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JACK, YOU'RE HORRID/ 
THAT WAS MY BOY FRIEND. 
DIPPY DAVIS. YOU TURNED 
HIM OUT= NOW BRING 

HIM BACK! «© 





OKAY, FRAN. BUT 
| WASN'T KIOOING. 
THE CLASS OF 7A/S 
REUNION 4S 
"33 rol’ 
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NOW JACK, PLEASE 
APOLOGIZE TO OIPPY 
ANO EXPLAIN ABOUT 
"33 ro ry ~ 






THAT'S EASY— IT’S 
THIS COOLING QUENCHER 
— 33 FINE BREWS 
BLENDED INTO OWE 
GREAT BEER / 


AH—NOW 
| GET IT~BLENDEO 
"33 701" THATS WHY 
IT'S INA CLASS 
BY ITSELF FOR 
=LavoR/ 























FLAVORS EXTRA- DELICIOUS 
FLAVOR... BECAUSE “4887 
BLUE RIBBON, LIKE FINEST 
CHAMPAGNES, REACHES 
PERFECTION THROUGH 
BLENDING. IT’S SPECIALLY 
BLENCED,"33 vo 7” 


| SEE YOU GOT YouR 
MAN, FRAN, LOOKS LIKE HE'S 
ENJOYING HIS REUNION 
WITH GOOD OLO A4 BST 
BLUE RIBBON, TOO. 









A TREAT LIKE 
THIS OESERVES A 
TOAST ! HERE'S TO THE 
REFRESHING CLASS 
OF “SF TOLT 




















It’s the class of any party—the beer 
with a flavor that can’t be copied, 
because it’s specially blended from 
33 fine brews. That’s why it’s a uni- 
versal favorite—and the leading 
beer in the homes of all America, 


Copyright 1942, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee i 


/ 
JF Fine Brews Blended mile One Great Beer 








































































Doubting Thomas in New Jersey 
now believes those warnings about 
carrying spare gasoline. His “can’t 
happen here” attitude went up in 
smoke recently when fumes from 
some full five-gallon cans burst into 
flames in the back of his sedan as he 
drove along. Within a few minutes 
all he had was a summons. The 
charge: using a passenger car for 
commercial purposes. That’s one 
kind of deal that doesn’t pay. 


Careless Motorists still running 
with thin, winter-grade oil stand a 
good chance of damaging their mo- 
tors. And zero weather would soon 
thicken the heavier, summer oil now 
in your car. But consider the case of 
an airplane, diving from the minus 
50° cold of the sub-stratosphere to the 
more than 100° heat of the desert. 
Proper lubrication throughout this 
tremendous temperature range 
seemed impossible—until Esso Lab- 
oratories developed Paratone. Added 
to lubricating or hydraulic oils, this 
petroleum product keeps them from 
thinning out at high temperatures or 
gumming up in extreme cold. Ameri- 
can planes, tanks and ships fight bet- 
ter because of this one Esso product. 
Thus Esso research provides war- 
time protection for our men and ma- 
chines—just as it has always protect- 
ed motorists and their cars. 


Economy-Minded, a Little Rock 
motorist recently confounded the 
cops by driving backwards down the 
main street. Stopped, he explained 
that the car was a rented one, paid 
for by the mile. The theory was that 
by driving one mile in reverse for 
every mile forward, he would wind 
up without owing a cent. His plans 
were upset, however, when the court 
gave him a $10 fine, plus the infor- 
metion that the meter recognized no 
difference between forward and back- 
ward travel. If you know of any bet- 
ter ways to get extra mileage, send 
them in to Northrop Clarey, Stand- 
ard Oil Company (N. J.), 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 








Coming Showdown on Sales Tax: 
Need for Three Billions More 


The House Committee on Ways and 
Means is now more than $3,000,000,000 
behind the Treasury tax program and faces 
an early showdown on this long-deferred 
and highly controversial question: Shall 
the tax bill include a general sales tax? 

The poser was placed squarely before 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau by 
Chairman Doughton of the Committee: 
Will you insist on our raising the full 
amount of $8,700,000,000 additional as best 
we can, or will you be content with what 
we can raise without resorting to some 
sort of consumers’ tax? 

Mr. Morgenthau’s reply was expected 
this week. Neither the Treasury head nor 


President Roosevelt wants a sales tax. 
Chairman Doughton doesn’t want it. 


Probably a majority of the Committee 
doesn’t want it. It is unpopular in the 
House; likewise in the Senate. Consumers 
generally, retail merchants, farm and _ la- 
bor organizations oppose it. 

Yet: As the cards have fallen through 
eight long weeks of play behind the shut 
doors of the Committee room, it appears 
altogether unlikely that the Treasury will 
get all the revenue it asked unless it is 
willing to accept a sales tax. 

The long list of tax schedules on which 
the Committee has voted reveals the wide 
margin request and 
Committee action. Chief items: 

Individuals. The Treasury asked for 
$4,300.000,000 (86 per cent) more; the 
$2,750,000,000, or 


between Treasury 


Committee voted 
$1,550,000,000 less. 

Corporations. Wanted by the Treasury, 
$3,060,000,000 more; voted by Committee, 
$2,500,000,000: deficiency, below Treasury 
request, $560,000,000. 

Estates and gifts. Increases of $330,- 
000,000 were sought; the Committee voted 
no increases. 

Outstanding State and local securities. 
By taxes on outstanding issues, the Treas- 
ury sought $200,000,000; the Committee 
rejected the proposal. 

Depletion allowances. Through elimi- 
nation of long-standing credits to oil and 
mining companies, the Treasury expected 
$80,000,000 more; the Committee voted to 
continue present law. 

Excise taxes. Through higher levies, the 
Treasury sought $1,345,000,000. The Com- 
mittee threw out the proposal to impose 
a $242,000,000 increase on gasoline; cut a 
proposed $50,000,000 additional tax on 
lubricating oil to $7,500,000; slashed the 
proposed increase in the tax on beer in 
half; reduced the Treasury’s proposed high- 
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er taxes on wines in the same proportion, 
but voted the full $2 rise sought on distill 
spirits; lowered other proposed rates, jp. 
cluding those on cigarettes, tobacco ap) 
transportation; and, with action on the fu 
schedule incomplete, was approximates 
$350,000,000 under the Treasury progran 
Administrative changes. More than ¥ 
proposals, all technical, have been dispose 
of—producing approximately $50,000, 
less than what the Treasury sought. 
On the items 











mentioned, Committe 


Harris & Ewing 
REP. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 
Not too little . . . even if too late 


action resulted in producing $3,120,000,00 
less than the Treasury requested. This dos 
not take into consideration so-called inte: 
related rates; the total may be increased- 
possibly may be lessened—by votes yt 
to be taken. All Committee action thi 
far has been tentative, subject. to late 
ratification, rejection or modification. 

Further procedure is planned as ft 
lows: The Committee will complete tents 
tive action on the remaining Treasuy 
proposals; then it will go over the entit 
listing of schedules already voted, item ly 
item; there will be a roll call on each item, 
and the roll call vote will decide its fate 
Thereafter the experts will write the bil 
for introduction in the House. 

Unless unforeseen upsets occur in tl 
final voting, the bill will go to the Hou 
carrying from $2,500,000,000 to $3): 
000,000 less than the $8,700,000,000 * 
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“‘1 know human nature 


.. there’s no dishonesty 


,44 
o 


in my organization 


Many an employer has paid dearly for this type of 
Overconfidence. Embezzlement usually strikes from 
unexpected quarters, and employee dishonesty insurance 


__is the only dependable guarantee against loss. 
| Today, in these times of stress, let our agent or 
your own broker make a complete survey to 
make sure your protection is adequate. 


3 BE SURE—INSURE! 


pa ~=—Ssé<sé«é omer Office's: New York 
"FIDELITY * SURETY * CASUALTY 


on 











Like a wire entanglement, a matted 
thicket lies across our Army’s path. 
“Bring on the tractors!” is the call of 
the fighting Engineers. 


With tusks of steel and more power 
than a herd of elephants, the giant 
“Caterpillar” Diesels move in. With 
broad, deep-grousered tracks provid- 
ing a firm foothold, they drive their 
bulldozers forward in mighty thrusts 
— toppling trees, uprooting stumps, 
sweeping them aside together with 
brush and rocks. . . . The Infantry, 
guns and tanks are going through! 


On scores of other battle-front jobs, 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors are 
helping to deliver similar blows for 
the cause of free peoples. Building 
military roads, bridge-heads, fortifica- 
tions, gun emplacements; rescuing 
mired trucks and disabled tanks; 





moving heavy artillery — are some 
of the assignments. . . . Because 
“Caterpillar” Diesels are built with 
the power, stamina and dependability 
to see things through! 


And there are many more on the 
way! As fast as “Caterpillar” pro- 
duction can turn them out, all 
“Caterpillar”? products—tractors, 
motor graders, engines and electric 
sets — will be available to serve in 
this all-out war. 


Those already doing useful work 
in supporting fields — oil, mining, 
lumber, construction, manufacturing, 
transportation, agriculture and other 
essential industries — will have all 
the replacement parts and mechanical 
service “Caterpillar” and a world- 
wide dealer organization can provide 
to keep them fighting. 


CATERPILLAR O/ESEL 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
TO WIN THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT—BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS! 











quested by the Treasury. The big questig) 





before the Committee is whether it sh 
rest on the lower amount or make up th 
deficiency by including a sales tax. If, 
sales tax is decided on, next questions ar 
What sort of sales tax? Manufacturer’ 
tax? Flat general retail tax? Graduated 
tail tax? And what exemptions? Food 
Clothing? Medicine? What else? 

Manufacturers’ tax is opposed by Leg 
Henderson, Price Administrator, who say 
it not only would be hard to administer, 
but might raise hob with price ceilings apj 
price control. Committeemen generally r. 
gard it coldly. 

Retail sales tax, with possible exemp 
tions to be worked out, is favored—as leay 
of sales tax evils—by a sizeable Committe 
bloc. Sentiment apparently is for a grady. 
ated tax. Necessities would be taxed at, 
low rate, nonessential comforts at higher 
rates, luxuries at highest rates. 

The Administration’s attitude, as statel 
by Secretary Morgenthau, is this: Whey 
low-income groups find 10 per cent ¢&. 
ducted from pay for War Savings Bonds, 
another 10 per cent for taxes (under the 
withholding plan), and 2 per cent (afte 
January 1; the rate now is 1 per cent) for 
Social Security, they will have done their 
part. They should not be asked to do mor 

Attitude of sales tax advocates wa 
summed up by Representative Robertson 
(Dem.), of Virginia, who is conspicuous 
among Committee members in his support 
of such a levy. After stating that $8,700- 
000,000 was “a minimum” of additions 
revenue which ought to be raised, and de. 
tailing Committee action thus far on ve 
rious schedules, Mr. Robertson said: 

“My definite conclusion, therefore, i: 
that in the midst of the most terrible wa 
of all history our tax program must be a 
the basis of equality of sacrifice, which d 
necessity will include some proper form d 
general consumer tax. And, if it takes ou 
Committee a few extra weeks to work oil 
that problem, we can at least say, wher 
we present the bill to the House, it is no 
too little even though it may be too lat 
to head off the threatened price inflation. 

Committee justification for voting low 
er taxes than the Treasury asked may kk 
put compositely (aside from __ politic 
about as follows: Affairs of individuak 
and business are highly complex; wide 
spread and unnecessary suffering among 
wage earners, salaried workers and exceet- 
ingly great difficulties in business coull 
well flow from the high rates of increa® 
proposed by the Treasury. Briefly, bus 
ness would be crippled badly and the ® 
dividual standard of living probably woull 
be lowered under bare necessities in mal 
thousands of instances. 

In other words: We want every dolla 
possible, but we are unwilling to impet 


business and unnecessarily reduce families 


to bare subsistence. Hence our dilemma 

Such are the makings of the showdow 
—sales tax or no sales tax—now speedilf 
to closed-door debate. 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


rend of Axnericanm Business 


If you are bewildered by Washington happenings just remember this..... 
Rubber is the problem of Mr. Roosevelt, Donald Nelson, Jesse Jones, Army and 
Navy, Leon Henderson, Henry Wallace, Harold Ickes. So: It's nobody's problem. 
Gasoline is the province of Ickes, Henderson, Joseph Eastman, Roosevelt. 
Taxes are tangled up between Henry Morgenthau, Roos velt, two committees of 
Congress, both Houses of Congress. And: Every individual has his pet ideas. 
Import of raw materials is mixed up with Milo Perkins, Jones, Cordell Hull, 
Nelson Rockefeller, Morgenthau and others. All have their fields of authority. 
Rationing and price fixing concern Henderson, Nelson, Claude Wickard, not to 
mention every member of Congress, plus White House. There's pulling and hauling. 
Government buying policies are centered in the Army and Navy, Treasury, 
WPB, Maritime Commission and others. It takes a Specialist to find the way 
around. 
And so it goes. Washington is a tangle of overlapping and conflicting 
agencies all scrambling to become more powerful. If you are bewildered by con- 
fusion that results, so are officials themselves. Roosevelt wants it that way. 




















Tax outlook for individuals and corporations is more and more confused. It 
isn't being cleared perceptibly by House Committee action. 

As the tax situation now stands in Ways and Means Committee..... 

Treasury asked $4,300,000,000 more from individuals. 

Committee is giving an added $2,750,000,000. From corporations, Treasury 
asked $5,060,000,000 more out of income. Committee is giving $2,500,000,000 more. 

There's a deficit of $2,110,000,000 in income taxes asked and given. 

Treasury asked $330,000,000 more from estates and gifts. Committee is giving 
no increase. It asked $200,000,000 from incomes of State and local securities. 
It's getting nothing. It asked $80,000,000 from percentage depletion, gets nil. 

Also: Treasury asked $242,000,000 from higher gasoline taxes. Committee 
is giving nothing. It asked $188,000,000 more from cigarettes and gets $65,- 
000,000. Treasury wanted $117,000,000 more from beer and is being given $65,- 
000,000. 

That's just House Committee action. Then the House has to act, then the 
Senate Committee, then the Senate, then a conference committee. 

However: The choice is simmering down to this: Either a stiff withholding 
tax on individual incomes or some form of general sales tax. 



































To get straightened out on the sales tax situation..... 

All attention now is on a federal retail sales tax, not manufacturers’. 

A 5 per cent retail sales tax, excluding sales to Government, would yield 
$2,500,000,000. That's nearly enough to meet Treasury demands for revenue. 

But: If food and clothing are excluded, the total falls to $1,800,000,000. 

And: There is growing pressure from organized groups in opposition to a 
Sales tax. Labor unions, many retailers, some farm groups are in opposition. 

Result is that a sales tax remains about a 50-50 prospect for 1942. 

Back to the subject of rubber, reclaimed rubber and tires..... 

Some officials contend that taxicab experience with tire recaps of re- 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


claimed rubber cannot be taken as typical. Their breakdown at 2,500 miles is 
not a gauge. 

Bureau of Standards reports wear from recaps of less than 6,000 miles. 

Many ordinary users, however, tell of use extending to 10,000 miles and more. 

So: Recapping can be a basic factor in solving the rubber problem. Even so: 
Recap material is to be available only for cars essential to war work. It can 
be expected to keep between 10,000,000 and 15,000,000 cars in use indefinitely. 
To be saved, however, tires must be recapped before their casings are hurt. 

Idea of using recap to keep 30,000,000 cars on the road is described as not 
practical; as calling for a use of machinery that couldn't become available. 











Price control is up against serious difficulty. Its trouble is this..... 

Industry's costs are rising, are pushed higher by rising wages, by rising 
freight charges as water hauls are limited, by lower output in some lines. 

But: OPA's power to cushion these rises to prevent pressure on ceilings is 
limited. It can't curb farm price rises. It can't curb wage rises. It can't 
stop rising freight costs. It can't even give subsidies till Congress says so. 

Result is intense pressure against a growing number of ceilings. 

And: Lifting of the ceiling for mens‘ and women's autumn wear may be just 
the first of a series; may be just a symptom of the price troubles to come. 

Leon Henderson still may avoid a runaway price rise, may control inflation 
by easing individual ceilings higher to prevent a general ‘price blow-up. 








Wage demands are breaking out all over the lot again. 

Also: Strikes once more are on the increase. They're sharply higher with 
27 under way at this writing, each involving 200 or more employes. (See page 32.) 

Effort to convince workers that they should resist an inclination to demand 
more money in boom times isn't working out in practice. 

Result is going to be a further rise in industry's costs, a further pres- 
sure for ceiling increases, a further factor pressing toward price inflation. 








Trend in retail inventories should soon start downward. Inventories were 
rising through April, the last reporting month, and amounted to $7,300,000,000. 

However: That is barely a three months’ supply on basis of present demand. 
Once new production fails to replenish inventories, store shelves will gradually 
become bare; will take on the appearance that many officials have predicted. 

Fact _is that military demands for materials are taking a large proportion of 
output in industry after industry. And: Conversion soon will close many civilian 
industries for the duration. July 1 is the shutdown date in many durable goods. 

This is another inflation factor. It may become serious if demand keeps on 
rising at a time when store shelves are becoming more and more bare. 

That kind of period appears to be approaching. It may be here by winter. 








In the over-all picture..... 

Donald Nelson is prepared to tighten up on raw material distribution; is to 
implement his production requirements plan for determining raw material needs. 

Small businessmen should look into the new law that opens the way to loans 
and to creation of machinery to get a cut in war orders. 

Businessmen need to know about "end use" classification that will accompany 
all orders in industry after July 1. This is a means of identifying individual 
orders. It later may be the basis for a closer check on what each industry does. 

Labor shortage is to become the acute problem of the future. 

War pressures are to increase and it is very unwise to expect that today's 
reactions against war controls will result in easing. They probably won't. 
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WE EARNED T 


To the United States Navy and to the Nation, we 
of American Blower pledge the unstinted devotion 
of our experience, our ability, our effort. Whether 
destined for use on the battle lines, or to equip 
other essential industries for production of vital 
material —the products of our efforts, we pledge, 
will continue to measure up to the standard of 
excellence that is worthy of the commendation, 


a NITES Ey, 


NAVY Ie 


“Well Done.” We are proud of the privilege of 
working under the Navy “E” burgee — proud to 
wear the insignia conferred on us. By our progress 
in production, we shall continue to demonstrate 
our patriotism and determination to win. We are 
mindful of our responsibilities. We are working, 
and shall continue to work for Victory! 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


L) On 4 a D B clic 


CORPORATION, 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPAN 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Y, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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In the office of Philip Wrigley in the Wrig- 
ley Building, Chuago, Ribbon Mahogany 
. FLEXWOOD wolk and built-in furnt- 
ture combine in a pleasing modern effect. 
Architect: L. R. Solomon. 
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REDECORATE 


for lasting beauty! 


Coupon brings FREE samples of 
amazing fabric-backed woods 


f= \ Have you wanted the rich- 


on) ness of wood panelling for 
7 your Office...and thought 
you couldn’t afford it? 
Then it’s time you knew 
about Flexwood! 





Flexwood is genuine wood mounted on 
fabric for easy application to flat or curved 
surfaces. Not wall paper! 


Quickly applied right overyour present walls, 
Flexwood becomes, in effect, wood panelling. 
Noconstruction needed—no muss or incon- 
venience, and afterwards no maintenance cost 
whatever. Flexwood is the easy and inexpen- 
sive way to get the beauty of wood panelling. 


You have your choice of over forty domestic 
and rare woods varying from the modern 
smartness of Avodire to the rich dignity of 
English Oak—with Nature’s own endless va- 
riety of color and figure. 


Flexwood is easily applied. Its beauty, be- 
cause it is genuine wood, mellows with the 
years. Send today for the facts on Flexwood, 
with samples. The coupon below is for your 
convenience. 


Flexwood and Flexglass are manufactured and marketed 
jointly by The Mengel Co., Louisville, Ky., and United 
States Plywood Corporation. 





FREE! Booklet 
and Samples 


UNITED STATES 
PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
103 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet, price list and 


samples of Flexwood.I understand there is no obligation. 
Name - — ee 
Address 


City — State 
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(Here each week appears a special repor 
on the battle of production. The story 
of how American industry is providing 
planes, tanks, guns and ships is the 
story of how the war is to be won) 


More Powerful Airplanes: 
Role of Liquid-Cooled Engines 


Navy’s new interest in this 
type of motor, now used 
in some Army combat ships 


XXIV—Liquid-Cooled Engines 


Victory will go to the air force that wins 
the race for more powerful engines. Inten- 
sive development of all types of engines is 
the acknowledged way to win that race. 
American industry already leads the world 
in air-cooled engines. Now it is reaching 
toward the front in liquid-cooled types. 

The Navy is joining with the Army to 
push development of liquid-cooled engines. 
For the first time in this war, the Navy 
has awarded a contract for such an engine. 
The manufacturer is Aviation Corp. An- 
nouncement of the contract declares that 
the engine involved is a new type, consid- 
erably larger than any other liquid-cooled 
model now in production, of power suffi- 
ciently great to compare favorably with 
the power of the largest air-cooled en- 
gines in use. 

The Navy’s new interest in liquid-cooled 
engines revives the long-standing debate 
between backers of liquid and air-cooled 
types. To lay observers, arguments on both 
sides are kept in balance by the fact that 
both engines have been markedly improved 
in the last year. Liquid-cooled engines are 


constantly being stepped up in power; air. 
cooled engines are being streamlined into 
plane structures more efficiently. The most 
ardent advocate of either type of engine 
agrees with the services that the net re. 
sult of heightened competition between 
the two will be better engines for U. § 
fighting planes. 

Role of liquid-cooled engines. Outside 
the area of debate are the actual accom. 
plishments of liquid-cooled engines in the 
air war. A roll call of the world’s air forces 
shows that some of the best-known combat 
planes use power plants built around the 
principle of cooling by liquid. 

In the U.S.: The Army Air Corps uses 
Allison liquid-cooled engines in three of 
its deadliest fighters, the Curtiss-Wright 
Tomahawk, Bell Aircraft’s Airacobra, 
Lockheed Aircraft’s twin-engined Light- 
ning. Britain’s Rolls-Royce liquid-cooled 
engines, made in this country, are used in 
the Warhawks, late-model Curtiss planes 
supplied to Britain. 

Abroad: Both Britain and Germany have 
developed liquid-cooled engines to the 
utmost. One of Britain’s latest fighters, the 
Tornado, is powered by a 2,300-horsepower 
Napier Saber liquid-cooled model. The 
famous Spitfires and Hurricanes use Rolls- 
Royce engines. Some British bombers are 
equipped with liquid-cooled types. 

Nazi designers rely still more heavily on 
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ALLISON LIQUID-COOLED ENGINES FOR ARMY‘S DEADLIEST FIGHTERS 
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liquid-cooled engines. The now-outmoded 
Stuka dive bombers were powered by them. 
Qne of Germany’s most efficient present- 
day fighters, the Messerschmitt 110, carries 
two such engines in a design similar to the 
Lockheed Lightning. 

Italy, Russia and Japan all have liquid- 
cooled engines in some of their tactical 
planes. 

Production story. Statistics on engine 
horsepower production indicate the im- 
portance of liquid-cooled engines in this 
country’s warplane program. In a recent 
month, liquid-cooled models accounted for 
about one-fifth of the total horsepower 
produced that month. Only two companies 
are involved in actual production today. 

Allison: Credit for bringing an American 
liquid-cooled engine back into importance 
from the production standpoint goes to 
Allison Division of General Motors Corp. 
After years of developmental work, that 
company perfected an engine for the Army. 
First quantity order for it came in 1939. 

One year later, Allison had set up a new 
plant and was turning out engines on a 
production basis. In a few months, opera- 
tions had been translated from experiments 
into quantity output. 

Allison’s job involved plenty of difficul- 
ties. New workers had to be hired at the 
rate of 100 a day; and most of them, farm 
boys and other unskilled workers, had to 
be trained from the start. New, complex 
machine tools were designed and built, for 
ordinary tools could not perform the pre- 
cision work required. An auto engine rod 
requires 20 machining operations, while 
the Allison rod needs almost 100. 

Setting up the production organization 
and putting it into high gear proved to be 
only part of the job. The Army was ask- 
ing for more and still more horsepower, 
and Allison engineers saw that it was 
provided. Horsepower ratings of the en- 
gine were increased more than 20 per cent 
over the rating required for the original 
production model. The increases involved 
two.major change-overs in Allison’s pro- 
duction lines—but output was maintained 
at scheduled rates. This, more than any 
other phase of the Allison performance, 
has led competitors to give Allison credit 
for “a fine job.” 

Packard: Meanwhile, Packard Motor 
Car Co. has turned out an increasing num- 
ber of Rolls-Royce Merlin liquid-cooled 
engines for the British. The Packard or- 
ganization had to translate 2,000 British 
blueprints into American measurements— 
a back-breaking task for the engineering 
department—before working layouts could 
even be started. 

Less than 3 per cent of Packard’s tools 
formerly used on automobiles could be 
utilized on the aircraft engine project. 
More than 3,000 others had to be de- 
signed and procured. Yet production 
started on schedule, and now officials of 
the company are saying that if they could 
get the materials they could turn out as 
many engines “as anybody wants.” 
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Aviation Corp: This company’s produc- 
tion is slated to start in the future. The 
Navy’s announcement stated only that 
production would begin in a new plant in 
Ohio. Behind that bare statement is a 
story that typifies the way American in- 
dustry develops the weapons that will 
win the war. 

Details are not available for publication. 
But it is no secret that Lycoming Engine 
Division of Aviation Corp. has been work- 
ing on a liquid-cooled engine for more 
than seven years—gambling two dollars 
for every one provided by the Govern- 
ment in costly experimental work. 

Persistence in that endeavor now may 
pay off in valuable additions to the na- 
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tion’s war equipment. The Navy’s back- 
ing for it is tangible proof that the services 
are passing up no bets in the attempt to 
keep the edge over Axis designers. 

Sky power. Signs are increasing that 
the edge will be lengthened in the future. 
Production of all engines is ahead of needs. 
Developments of new engine types and 
better manufacturing methods are coming 
out of research rooms at a faster pace. A 
new engine research laboratory, already 
partly completed by the National Advis- 
ory Committee for Aeronautics, will pro- 
vide still greater opportunities for devel- 
oping the engines of tomorrow. 

It all adds up to the fact that America 
is winning the race for power in the skies. 
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Airport 


“Each of our hangars,” writes American Airlines, Inc., “has an area that 
would accommodate a full-size football field with 12,000 square feet left 
over for bleachers. With the continuous overhauls and wou going on, a 
considerable amount of oil and grease is dropped on the floor. Your Com- 
bination Scrubber, with one operator, thoroughly cleans the entire floor 
area —removing every trace of the oil and grease—in three-quarters of a 


working day.” 


Whether the Finnell Scrubber-Rinser-Drier (the one machine handles all operations) is 
for use on floors of an airplane hangar, of a plane factory, or of an industrial plant doing 
war work, it’s the practical solution to the problem of quickly removing slippery sub- 


workers . . . to reduce fire liability as well as accident hazards. 


| stances, dirt, et cetera, from large-area floors . . . to provide cleaner, safer floors for 


For consultation, literature, or free floor survey, phone or write nearest Finnell branch or 
Finnell System, Inc., 3706B East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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Toward Closer Economic Ties With Argentina 
... Demands of Latin-Americans for More Goods 


Anti-Axis pressure is growing throughout Latin America. 

Accomplishments of the inter-Ameri- 
can police conference in Buenos Aires were significant, calling 
for a uniform law to combat sabotage, joint police supervision 
of Axis agents, suppression of propaganda and vigilance over 
foreign associations. In addition, the U.S. is extending its 
blacklist, making both wartime and postwar operations of 
unfriendly firms difficult. Only Argentina balked at the 
police resolutions, but finally came along. 


ARGENTINA: Closer ties with the U.S. are being made, de- 
spite of the Castillo Government’s insistence on “prudent 
neutrality.” The Government has removed import restric- 
tions, after 11 years of complicated exchange control and 
rations. The reason, of course, is that Argentina has built 
up huge dollar balances and depends solely on the United 
States for needed supplies. U.S. shipments to Argentina 
were high in January and February, substantial in April. 
Private U.S. interests also are urging the removal of the 
ban on Argentine fresh meat as a Good Neighbor gesture. 


POLITICS: Acting President Castillo also is having trouble 
with domestic politics. The Argentine Chamber of Depu- 
ties is criticizing the foreign policy and has called upon 
Foreign Minister Ruiz Guinazu to explain. Led by the anti- 
Axis Deputy, Raul Damonte Taborda, a Chamber faction 
is urging a complete break with the Axis and objects to 
Castillo’s state of siege. A police order barring newspaper 
reports of congressional debates was hastily rescinded. 


COMMUNICATIONS: Argentina remains the last effective 
hemisphere link with Europe. Germany hopes to keep the 
link intact by limiting European neutral trade to Argen- 
tina. This gives Argentine business houses an edge over 
competitors in other countries. Also, reports from Buenos 
Aires indicate that airmail arrives by clipper uncensored 
from Portugal. Pan American Airways is forced by its 
charter to accept mail from Bolama, Portuguese Guinea, 
for South American delivery. 


CHILE: Overtures from Argentina for a customs agreement 
with Chile are meeting opposition from the Chilean Manu- 
facturers Association. Their complaints: Argentine fac- 
tories are more productive, have less social service costs, 
lower import duties, and, therefore, have a competitive ad- 
vantage over local Chilean plants. Chile’s objections may 
prove to become a germ of nationalism bound to take 
root in the postwar era when all Latin America might de- 
tect short-term advantage from protective tariffs. 


Export headaches continue to plague U.S. businessmen 

and statesmen, eager to keep the 
Good Neighbor policy and hemisphere unity afloat. Esti- 
mates by the trade journal, American Exporter, place private 
U.S. exports at $930,000,000 for the first quarter of 1942 
only 4 per cent below 1941. Much of this trade was with 
Latin America, but Latin-Americans are not getting enough 
goods to keep them satisfied. Moreover, the shipping short- 
age still clouds the import picture. 
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CUBA: Depression threats are worrying Cuba’s Government 
and business interests. Fears are being openly aired that 
1943 sugar shipments will fall below those of this year; 
that fruit and vegetable exports will be far less than in 
1942, which were only two-thirds the volume of 1941. 
Cattle exports have been banned to provide meat for 
local consumption, but cattle growers, objecting to the 
Government price of $3.80 per hundredweight, are refusing 
to sell. Cessation of tourist travel also is felt. 

ECUADOR: High shipping priorities on balsa wood—valuable 
light timber—threaten to hamstring Ecuador’s cocoa ex- 
ports. Balsa now is under WPB import controls. More 








ans 
ENRIQUE RUIZ GUINAZU 
The Argentine angle remained 


SUMNER WELLES 


could be shipped if the wood were planed in Ecuador, but 
it entails exporting U.S. machinery to do the planing. 


BOLIVIA: Minister of Economy Alberto Crespo is due in 
Washington on an economic mission. His probable task: 
To complete arrangements to make Bolivia more self- 
sufficient. A U.S. economic mission on the ground is re- 
ported to have blueprinted a sugar-alcohol plant able to 


supply one-fourth of domestic needs; a rice mill capable of 


meeting all requirements; a packing plant to slash meat 
imports in half; a lumber mill and credit to small farmers, 
plus protective tariffs for new industries. In addition to 
metal production, Bolivia also would be encouraged to 
produce quinine, rubber and fibers for export. 


CANADA: Proposed merger of war production facilities be- 
tween U.S. and Britain does not include Canada as com- 
pletely as Canadians wished. They wanted an equal rather 
than a participating position on joint boards. Some Cana- 
dians also want to raise the exchange value of the Canadian 
dollar, both to ease exchange problems and to make price 
controls easier to operate. 
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News Lies 


Title Reg. U.S. 


What you as a businessman CAN 


and CANNOT do as a result of federal Who Buys Brazil Nuts 


court and administrative decisions: 


. 
: in the 
Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- ‘ 
sions and rulings of courts and United States? 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, es aaiein , , 
on written request, will refer inter- [’ YOU WERE a big Brazil 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 





nut grower, down there in 








ESTABLISHED 1812 





Latin America, and wanted 





that question answered fast, 
YOU CAN continue production of some 


items beyond officially proclaimed shut- you'd get the right answer fast by inquiring at 
down dates if you have material on hand 
in your shop. Extensions have been al- 
lowed by WPB for flashlights, small coal 35 National City branches in Latin America. 
furnaces, laundry and dry cleaning ma- 
chinery. 


a branch of The National City Bank. There are 


ry . . . 
Iwenty-eight years of experience have made 
* * * 
YOU CANNOT, as an agent of a foreign 
producer, agree with that producer and 
agents of competing producers, to fix or 


National City a recognized authority on Latin- 


American business and ways of doing business. 


maintain prices on the goods imported. rhis intimate knowledge is all-important to 
Such a case. involving : : Z : ; . : 
Such a case, involving clothing fabrics, you now. Two-way trade between the Americas 
was found by the Federal Trade Commis- ¢ . 

sion to violate the law. is going to solve many mutual problems of new 

* * # markets and new supplies. 
YOU CANNOT bargain with ‘complete 
freedom over prices for canned beef and Here at our Head Office, a group of National 





canned beef products to be sold to the 
Army or other Government agencies. The 
Office of Price Administration has set spe- 
cific dollars-and-cents ceilings, effective 


City Officials—trained “‘on the spot” down there 
—are at your service whenever you need them. 
July 1, on these items. 


+ + T mney TyZ 

YOU CAN charge a premium of 744 THE NATIONAL Cl I Y BANK 

cents a pound for certain types of worsted . Bw , 

yarns if you are a jobber dealing in these OF NEW YORK 
products. The premiums are allowed under ; — eae 

> revised price schedule casued = OPA. Head Office: 55 WALL STREET Branches throughout Greater New York 


* * * ene mnaean a 


— LATIN-AMERICAN BRANCHES 
YOU CANNOT charge more than $32.50 


for “war model” bicycles sold in the East. "teen ies : oe Pai . a ema City ae oo 
OPA fixes this price as a maximum for the (Sub-branches) Cristobal Pe ; — 

area. Midwest prices are set at $33.50 and Flores Pein — Panama 

Far West at $34.50. Sale of such bicycles Plaza Once CHILE Pitas ima 





» 2 c Rosario Santiago Galiano Puerto Rico 
will be subject to rationing under regula- Valnassien eee “aay ee Urucuay | 
" “i 4 é an ua 
tions soon to be announced. Brazit Caibarien Arecibo Montevideo 
Rio de Janeiro COLOMBIA Cardenas Bayamon 
* * * Pernambuco Bogota Manzanillo Caguas 
on baiaiitia ° Santos (Agy.) Medellin Matanzas M guez VENEZUELA 
YOU CANNOT continue normal opera- = p ox" Seer ae 
. 7 a 4 . Sao Paulo Barranquilla Santiago Ponce Caracas 
tions of bus lines. The Office of Defense 








Transportation has placed intercity bus MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
operations under wartime regulations and 
has ordered elimination of express service 
and trips to amusement centers. Lines 
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Lovers of fine Scotch regard it their 
good fortune that Teacher’s can 
be obtained throughout America. 
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Can’t Make a Mistake! 


Now, with Offices, Drafting Rooms and 
Legal Departments jammed with impor- 
tant rush work—don’t let routine copying 
jobs create a bottleneck! 

Hunter Electro-Copyist will give you pic- 
ture-perfect copies of anything in two dimen- 
sions. Letters, proposals, briefs, tracings, 
blueprints, specifications, etc.—all can be 
reproduced fast, at low cost—photoexact! 

Electro-Copyist has 








no lens, needs no dark- 
room. An office boy 
can operate it. Used 
and recommended by 
hundreds of leading 
national concerns. 

Write today for de- 
tailed folder. 


New Contact 
Photocopy Papers 
Made by Hunter by 
exclusive, patented 
HECCO-DYZED proc- 
ess for superior re- 
sults. Ask for samples. 


HUNTER ELECTRO COPYIST, INC. 


490 S. Warren St. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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PATRONIZE 
HOTELS? 


N?New York, the Hotel New 

Yorker offers you more real 
value for your dollar in down- 
right comfort and _ satisfaction. 
It has everything: location, repu- 
tation, cuisine, service, accom- 
modations; everything that will 
make you feel you’re living—not 
merely stopping—in the big city. 
The 3,000,000 travelers who’ve 
patronized the New Yorker since 
1930 are the finest recommenda- 
tion we can give you. 


PROTECTO-RAY 
BATHROOMS 








they're ultra-violet rayed ! 








also are ordered to pool services and to 
adopt no new routes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN continue to build inventories 
of materials needed to manufacture refrac- 
tory bricks. WPB has relaxed inventory 
restrictions on these products. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, according to a Board of 
Tax Appeals deduct the 
suffered on interests in real property for 
the year in which those interests became 
worthless, even if you retained legal title 
to the property through the taxable year. 


decision, loss 


* * 


YOU CAN establish by contract the 
regular rate of pay on which overtime 
should be computed and thus comply with 
the Wage and Hour Law. The Supreme 
Court makes this determination in a case 
where a company succeeded in having em- 
ployes accept lower regular rates in ex- 
change for a guarantee that weekly earn- 
ings would remain the same. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT pay less than time and 
a half of the regular rate of pay under 
the Wage and Hour Law. The Supreme 
Court decides that overtime payments 
must be made on regular rates, not mini- 
mum rates, and that one purpose of the 
law was to reduce working hours as well 
as to raise substandard wages. 


* 


YOU CAN purchase used typewriters 
without rationing certificates if you turned 
in your old office typewriters and were un- 
able to obtain new because of the 
Government’s freezing order. OPA relaxes 
rationing regulations to this extent. 


ones 


¥ * * 
YOU CANNOT always get a price con- 
from OPA if some of the 
products you make have to be sold at a 
loss under general ceilings. A steel concern 


cession even 


was denied a concession on the ground 
that, while some products were sold to 


the Government at a loss, the over-all 


profit position of the company was good 


YOU CAN now compensate for higher 
costs of women’s and children’s garments 
by basing your selling prices on present 
cost to you, plus last 
markup. OPA has revised its price regula- 
tion to permit higher costs to be passed to 
consumers. 


season’s regular 


* * * 

YOU CAN sell certain specialty equip- 
ment to the armed services without regard 
to price controls. OPA has removed 10 
categories of items from general price con- 
trol, ranging from ski staves to paratroop 
knives. 
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The Army and Navy need physicians. 
\bout 5,000 are being sought by the Army 
by July 1; 20,000 by the end of this year. 
The Army Air Forces are taking 500 doc- 
tors a month. That means that one out of 
every four physicians is expected to volun- 
ter in the near future. There is even talk 
of drafting doctors. 


What types of doctors are needed? 


All types. The Army desires the services 
of all kinds of physicians from general 
practitioners to psychiatrists, and dentists 
as well. The Air Forces are especially in- 
terested in getting surgeons, specialists in 
ophthalmology and neuropsychiatry, and 
those qualified in other fields of clinical 
medicine. The same is true of the Navy. 


Where should applications to the Army 
be made? 


Directly to the Office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eal, War Department, Washington, D. C.., 
orto the State Director of Army Medical 
Recruiting. Address of the latter can be 
obtained from the State chairman of the 
procurement and assignment 
Federal Security Agency. 


service of 


What about the Air Forces? 


Applications are obtainable from the Air 
Surgeon, Headquarters, Army Air Forces, 
Washington, D. C. 


How about the Navy? 


Apply to the Office of Naval Officer Pro- 
curement. There is one in each Naval Dis- 
trict. 


What are the chances of being accepted? 
For men who are qualified physically, the 
chances are about 100 per cent. 


What are the physical standards? 


About the same as those for noncombat 
work with the armed forces. Generally, the 
tequirement is that the physician must be 
physically sound. 











What are the age limits? 

Forty-five years is the top age, although 
applicants up to 54 years will be con- 
sidered. The Air Forces will accept doctors 
ip to 46 vears of age. But 80 per cent of 


the appointments by the Air Forces will be 
fom men 36 years old or younger. 


Will all physicians receive commissions? 


Yes. Medicine is one of the few profes- 
sons which entitles members automatical- 
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Weve Beem Elskad: 
HOW DOCTORS CAN AID IN WAR 


ly to receive commissions of first lieuten- 
ant or higher grades. In the Navy, a grade 
of lieutenant (junior grade) is the lowest 
given a medical officer. 


What is the basic pay for medical offi- 
cers? 


The same as for other commissioned offi- 
cers. In the Army, base pay plus allow- 
ances amounts to about $3,200 or more 
for first lieutenants, $3,600 to $4,000 for 
captains, $4,200 to $5,000 for majors. 
Medical officers in the Air Forces who 
qualify as flight surgeons get substantial 
bonuses in the form of flight pay. Pay in 
the Navy is comparable to Army remun- 
eration. 


What is the enlistment period? 


All enlistments in the Army or Navy are 
for the duration of the war plus an addi- 
tional six months. 


Can medical students enlist? 


Yes, commissions as second lieutenants in 
the Army reserve are open to men students 
at approved medical schools and to ac- 
cepted matriculants as well. A student will 
not be called to active duty until he has 
completed his medical studies and one 
year’s internship. The Navy also commis- 
sions students as ensigns in the naval re- 
serve pending completion of their studies 
and internship. 


Who decides whether a doctor can be 
spared from his community? 


The procurement and assignment service 
of the Federal Security Agency, operating 
in every State. Before a doctor can be com- 
missioned he must obtain certification 
from the State chairman of that service 
as “available for military service.” 


Are there special provisions for doctors 
with lucrative practices? 


No. These physicians are expected to give 
up their practices wherever they 
spared from their communities. 


can be 


What are the chances of the draft law 
being applied to doctors? 
Paul McNutt, Federal Security 
trator, has warned that 
vigorous plan” 


Adminis- 
“some other more 
will be used if physicians 
do not respond to the call for volunteers. 
Present Selective Service regulations pro- 
hibit local draft boards from ordering the 
induction of doctors. These regulations can 
be amended if the military needs are not 
met by enlistments. 
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COLONEL DRAKE'S 


Ghost 


 enadlls “LU in! 











INCE the discovery of the 

first commercially pro- 
ductive oil well by Colonel 
Drake in 1859, crude oil and 
gas reserves have been main- 
tained by drilling more wells. 
With this country at war, oil 
well operators must sustain 
the production of existing 
wells because the lack of steel 
prevents drilling new wells to 
replace depletions and main- 
tain present reserves. 





Lane-Wells Services—Gun 
Perforator, Electrolog, Radio- 
activity Logs, Oil Well Sur- 
| veys—enable oil well operators 
| to sustain well production and 
decrease production costs. 




















LAN "7 -WE LLS 
frerywhere 


LANE-WELLS COMPANY « LOS ANGELES 
HOUSTON + OKLAHOMA CITY 
Lane-Wells resources are at thecomm. nd of the 
American Petroleum Industry in the achieve- 
ment of its most important production pro- 
gram —the supply of oil for this nation at war. 
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SECRET 





The war’s best-kept secret need be kept no longer. It is now 
o.k. to write what everybody was talking about the past fort- 
night—the visit to Washington of Commissar Molotoy. 

There will be Molotov anecdotes retailed in Washington for 
weeks to come. One of those in circulation while the secret 
was still inviolate has it that the Russian once evaded the 
White House guards—no problem for an old revolutionist— 
and made his way across Pennsylvania Avenue to satisfy his 
curiosity over the gaily painted little hand-cart he had observed 
from the executive mansion. The cart was, of course, the 
gaudily canopied place of business of Steve the Peanut Man. 

Molotov never had seen peanuts. In Russia, the crowds at 
the Muscovite equivalent of baseball games and circuses buy 
bags of sunflower seeds, with the same untidy results as 
achieved by the shell-strewing consumers of the American 
goober. Anyhow, Molotov had just negotiated for a bag of 
Steve’s best and was looking for the zipper in the husk of his 
first peanut when he was surrounded by a flock of Secret 
Service men and hustled back across the avenue. 

“You mustn’t do that again,” one of the stalwarts is reported 
to have admonished the Commissar. “Don’t you know you are 
a state secret?” 

Comrade Molotov does not look at all like the sort of person 
for whom the horribly lethal “Molotov breadbasket” and the 
“Molotov cocktail” were named. 

The breadbasket is a snappy little device that scatters in- 
cendiary bombs over a huge area when dropped from an air- 
plane, it may be recalled, and the cocktail is a vodka bottle or 
a fruit jar filled with gasoline (unrationed) and a home-made 
fuse which quickly converts a tank into a barbecue. It seems 
that Comrade Molotov had nothing to do with the invention 
of either, and how they came to be named for him is that 
part of the state secret which was not revealed. 

“He’s a mild-looking duck,” one of our spies reports. “He 
has one of those faces which is a perfect disguise in itself. He 
looks—he looks—well, he looks like an economist too conserva- 
tive to be on the New Deal pay roll.” 


THE EYES 
HAD IT 





Fae 


After Molotov left King George of Greece moved in. The 
White House laundry bill must be something, we observe with 
all the sympathy of one whose guest room, too, is never empty. 
A concurrent visitor to Washington, who was probably as im- 
portant as any of the distinguished tourists, was the Right 
Honorable Capt. Oliver Lyttelton, British Minister of Produc- 
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tion, who boarded at the British Embassy during his stay here, 
Captain Lyttelton and our own Don Nelson formed the in- 
ternational WPB last week, which co-ordinates and synchro. 
nizes war production in the United States and the British 
Empire, with what promises to be very unhappy consequences 
for Hitler and Hirohito. 

Lyttelton and Nelson are in strange contrast, although look. 
ing not unlike. The Britisher is one of his country’s big in. 
dustrialists, while Nelson, of course, was “in trade,” a retail 
shop keeper indeed. Lyttelton is somewhat on the extrovert 
side, whereas his American opposite number tends to shyness 
in public gatherings. 

During the last war Lyttelton was a major in the Near East, 
and part of his job—even as in the United States—was to 
mingle with the natives in cordial confraternity. A big, gusty 
man, he seems to remember foreign countries best by identify. 
ing them with the foods he has eaten there. Thus, on this side 
of the water, he explored the hot dog and the wheat cake with 
maple syrup, mild adventures compared with the table d’hote 
of the Arabs. 

“You sit down on a thundering big rug,” he explained, “and 
the servants bring in a demmed big dish in which a whole dis. 
membered sheep is smothered under rice and the Lord knows 
what. And as guest of honor you get the first dive. No knives, 
no forks, no spoons, and etiquette demands that you bare 
your arms to the elbow and dive to the bottom of the dish. 

“Well, I groped around for something I could identify by 
touch, my first time out. And my prize from the grab bag 
was a chunk of liver like a deflated rugger football. It was a 
bit of bad luck, and the old sheikh seemed to agree, because 
he rolled up his sleeves and dove in to get me a real tidbit 
which the whiskery old blighter held to my mouth for me to 
bite. It was an eye, a horrible, gray, unblinking eye!” 

P.S. He ate the horrid, gray, unblinking eye. 

P. P.S. He doesn’t remember what it tasted like, if anything. 


SO SORRY! 








The Japanese announcement, obviously made to offset the 
bad news from Midway, that Hirohito’s jolly little gnomes had 
occupied the Western Aleutians left your correspondent singu- 
larly unmoved. Occupying an Aleutian must be about as com- 
fortable and worth-while as occupying a Hindu fakir’s bed of 
up-ended nails. When we last saw an Aleutian Island the seals 
were having a hard time hanging on to it. Anything that makes 
a Japanese unhappy is okay with us, and if they wanted to 
accord themselves the misery of clutching a slimy, dripping 
rock or two in the sub-Arctic, that was a form of bushido thal 
didn’t do us any harm. 

But it seems that the announcement was a phony. Instead 
of occupying the Aleutian Islands, they were occupying the 
Illusion Islands. Well, Hon. Gents, it looks as if the Aleutians 
will be paradise compared to certain larger and more populous 
islands a couple of thousand miles southwest of Alaska. 
presently. 
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John J. Pershing is gray and sick but 
till filled with the fighting spirit. The 


week after Pearl 
Harbor, he offered his 
services for any use 
his country might see 
fit. President Roose- 
velt accepted them 
with a warm note of 
thanks. But General 
Pershing’s body could 
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of the Weate 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat 


Asiatic waters, was director of athletics at 
Annapolis. A few days ago, officers of a 
British naval unit, far out at sea, were 
amazed to see an American plane aloft in 
weather which planes don’t usually like. 
It circled their ship, heralding the arrival 
of a strong United States naval task force. 
Rear Admiral Giffen was back in Euro- 
pean waters. Title: Commander of the task 
force. 





not quite carry 
through. He has 
spent most of the time since at Walter 
Reed Hospital. Last week he recalled to 
friends that another anniversary was pass- 
ing: It was 25 years since he arrived in 
France to set up in business with an Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force against the Ger- 
mans. 


GENERAL PERSHING 


. * * 

Sir Owen Dixon is the Australian 
equivalent of a justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. A practicing lawyer in 
Melbourne, he won his seat on Australia’s 
high court at 43 through hard work, not 
politics. Tall, graying, scholarly Sir Owen 
handed his credentials as minister to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt last week. 

7 * * 


+ George V. Strong studied internation- 


al arms and intrigue for 17 years. Through 
the ‘twenties and "thirties, he was technical 
and military adviser for American delega- 
tions to arms conferences, often was as- 
signed by the Army to tedious and com- 
plicated diplomatic roles for the State 
Department. Last week General Strong 
stepped into the most intrigue-filled role 
of his career: Assistant Chief of Military 
Intelligence. 
aa 7 * 

Henry Francis Grady has been work- 
ing with foreign trade in one way or anoth- 
er ever since the first 
World War. He head- 
ed international trade 
groups, handled hard 
assignments for the 
State Department 
and Tariff Commis- 
sion, was president of 
a shipping line. Last 
wek Mr. Grady 
came back from a 
zone of trouble with the report of a trade 
expert. This time it was India. Report: 
India is producing steel, needs machine 
tools, is recruiting 50,000 soldiers a month. 

* * * 
Robert Carlisle Giffen first saw 
European waters as the commander of a 
destroyer. He patrolled for submarines, 
conveyed troops, won the Navy Cross for 
distinguished service. Between wars, he 
commanded cruisers and destroyers in 
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Frank J. McSherry. began working 
for the Army in 1917. He went overseas 
and fought. When the war was over, he 
stayed in the Army, studied in its schools, 
and became a brigadier general. Assigned 
to the Army general staff, General Me- 
Sherry did all sorts of hard tasks. He 
helped to plan the vocational program 
which has turned out trained workers 
for arms factories. Last week he got a new 
assignment: Director of operations for the 
War Manpower Commission. 











How to Expand Your Plant 
without waiting to build! 
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Use the Outdoors for Storage 


In these troublesome times, an Anchor 
Fence around your plant does double 
duty: (1) It releases valuable indoor 
space for production by permitting safe 
bulk storage outdoors; (2) it shuts out 
trouble-makers by controlling incoming 
trafic—with minimum expense for 
guards and maintenance. 


For more complete protection against 
spies and saboteurs, defense plants also 
need special Anchor enclosures within 
the plant—to keep unauthorized persons 


away from power stations, transformers, © 


chemical and material stocks, fuel sup- 
plies and other vital points. 


Anchor Fences can be quickly erected in 
any soil, in any weather, even when the 
ground is frozen. The exclusive, pat- 
ented, driven “Anchors” hold the fence 


NATION-WIDE SALES AND ERECTING SERVICE 





erect and in line, resist terrific force, yet 
can be moved without loss in case of 
plant expansion. 

Send for an Anchor Fence Engineer. Get the 
benefit of Anchor’s 50 years of industrial fenc- 
ing experience. Write for Fence Catalog—and 


name of nearest Anchor Fence Engineer. Anchor 
Post Fence Co., 6610 Eastern Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


1892-1942 Fifty Years of Service 
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Hlashingiow Mimspery. 


Our Gold as Postwar Factor . . . Growing Power 
Of Budget Director Smith . . . New Isolationist Bloc 


Some very high officials here are con- 
cerned over evidence that an isolation- 
ist bloc is being organized during the 
war to try to pull the United States 
out of world affairs once the war is 
won. 


x *k * 


This country’s vast gold hoard fig- 
ures prominently in State Department 
thinking about the postwar world. 
A. A. Berle, Assistant Secretary, is 
heading up much of the thought and 
he is reported to be interested in some 
kind of gold-supported international 
currency. 


x * * 


The British are being required to send 
old rubber to this country for reclaim- 
ing in return for new crude rubber 
shipped to England for the war effort. 


x «x 


Col. William “Wild Bill” Donovan is 
ready to give up his job as Co-ord- 
inator of Information rather than be- 
come an employe of the forthcoming 
co-ordinated information office. 


x * * 


The President seldom has had such a 
tug of war with his aides as he has had 
in seeking to bring some order out of 
the overlapping agencies that dissemi- 
nate war propaganda. The inner strug- 
gle went on for months, with first one 
and then another group apparently 
on top. 


a a 2 


The White House is becoming inter- 
ested in the idea of building large 
numbers of smaller aircraft carriers as 
an alternative to building a few big 
carriers. Little carriers take far less 
time to build and they find relative 
safety in numbers. 


x * 


Harold Smith, Budget Director, is 
building up some powerful resent- 
ments on the part of important offi- 
cials whose activities he is tending to 
curtail by his interpretations of what 
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can and can’t be spent. Mr. Smith is 
an increasingly powerful federal offi- 
cial whose decisions are backed by 
the White House. 


xk * 


Leon Henderson is not yet able to con- 
vince President Roosevelt that nation- 
wide rationing of gasoline either is 
necessary at this time or is wise po- 
litically. 


xk * 


Political considerations are a major 
factor in decisions affecting both. ra- 
tioning of gasoline and the draft of 
youths 18 and 19 years of age. Mem- 
bers of Congress are alarmed about 
public reaction to each of these steps 
and let the President know of their 
alarm. 


: 2 9 


Some farm-belt Senators are con- 
vinced that the WPB failure to locate 
in the Middle West the plants for con- 
verting grain into alcohol out of which 
rubber is to be made is a sign that the 
grain alcohol concession is just a tem- 
porary sop to the farm States. They 
suspect that the real intent is to have 
plants that will make alcohol out of 
molasses once the political heat dies 
down. 


x * * 


Paul McNutt, as man-power mobil- 
izer, isn’t showing the evidence of 
speedy action and real accomplish- 
ment that some high officials think is 
required. 


x * * 


Even the experts disagree on the 
merits of tires recapped with rubber 
that has been reclaimed from old tires. 
President Roosevelt is trying to make 
up his own mind concerning which 
experts are right. 


x* * 


Donald Nelson’s War Production 
Board is finally giving up the thought 
that it might displace the Army and 
Navy as a procurement agency. As a 


result the WPB may be reorganized to 
take better advantage of its position] 
as an over-all planning agency. 


e & = 


Reports of German submarine crews 
changing clothes and visiting in Flor- 
ida cities aren’t confirmed. 


xk * 


Cordell Hull, for the moment at least, 
has a firm hand on the shaping of 
postwar policies in the political and 
economic field. His conception of re- 
ciprocal trade is included by implica- 
tion in the exchange of views between 
Russia and this country. 


xk * 


Latest headache for price officials is 
found in rising transportation costs, 
Because so many more goods now are 
shipped by rail than by sea, costs to 
dealers are rising sharply. Yet OPA 
doesn’t want to lift ceilings and is 
afraid to ask for subsidies. 


x * * 


Army and Navy are vying with each 
other for honors in the sea battles that 
have blasted the Japanese. Army com- 
muniques stress the power of the Army 
air attack in recent sea fights. Navy 
communiques stress the power of the 
Navy air arm in the same attacks. It’s 
a competition that is proving rough 
on the Japs. 


x * * 


Washington has been advised that 
shipping space could be better used if 
Argentina were allowed to process 
hides into leather, wool into cloth and 
linseed into oil before shipping. The 
catch is that the Argentines would 
need U.S. machinery to do the job. 


x * k 


It isn’t likely that Leon Henderson 
will get the 90,000 price policemet 
that he wants to enforce price ceilings 
Congress isn’t forgiving him for fai 
ing to consult its members on tht 
method of choosing these policemel 
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